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that theſe voyages were known 
to few Engliſh readers, was at 
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ing the author, than could be 0 
collected from his works. After . 
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perhaps be induced to give ſome- 
tt:ing more to the public. 
| Upon the whole it is not to be , 
. 800 ted. that ſuch as approve of | 
Ir. Pages's travels, will Ie pleaſ ö 
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T. ABLE of the DIFFERENT Orne of Saur 
CONTAINED IN „ 

"SS 4. WATER, ; 

TAKEN AND EXAMINED IN VARIOUS. CLIMATES, 


"FROM 


'The 80 of Southern to the 820 of Northern Latitude; 


Whence my  eafily be inferred the Weight of theſe diffecent spe- 
cimens of Sea Water. 


| SOUTH LATITUDE, fl 
Hog Fol, roo Ib, of Sea Water contained . of Sl, 
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(*) The Ice, So RAT of Sea LO, is Liſcharged of its Salt 


in the proceſs of freezing. 


Of the Sea Watèr, that froze in the Air round the Hull of the Ship under Sail, 
the Thermometer being at 30 below Froſt, 100 Pounds gave 1 Pound of Salt. 
The ſame Ice preſerved for eight Days, the Mercury mean while having 


: Veen conſtantly at 19 and 20 below the Freezing Point, contained o 


Fo 
The ſame Ice, after three Weeks, the Thermometer cas the * ten Days 


© being from 6® to 110 below Fro contained 8 Amat. 
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. VOYAGE To THE so TE POLE. 


| . we | 


{ 


ſent occaſion, and accordingly embarked 150 


after, inveſted) with the charge of whatever 


\ ſervice on ſhore the circumſtances of our diſ- 
es might require. We found by bar 
ould, touch; at the Cape of 
Good Hope; ; and afterwards at the Iſle of 
France to land ſome officers beton ging to the 
_ garriſon there, and that we, were not to pro- 
ceed fouthward before we h 

We et fall from the harbour ef reſt 
on the 26th of March, 1779, wich e 4 fair 
wind at E. N. E. the 3d of April, at ſix 
o'clock in the evening, we came in view. of 
Salvage. Tand, ſituated north "From t the 
Canary Illes. It appeared from our abſer- 
yations of latitude and longitude, as well 
as from the bearing of Salvage and Te enerif 
Illes, that the” laſt is hid down on the chats 


than it really . We iv A8. illand of 
Tenerif next day. And the enſuing night fi 
paſſed betwixt it and the Canary iſles, and be. 


continuing the fame courſe we kept i in the 


middle of thechannel between Cape 12 Verd 
"ne and the eo: n 


- $09} wo | Thad 


5 wo 4 had been anxious to alcebtaih! 2 wait. 


NR and! ge in e 


7 On d Te deg: ae! 


VOYAGE ro rur ESO . 


the other doe and wy es | 
os error ſhow, cont to what ( 


ithout "the" to- 
SSN Tit RP Fi je” 52 

"On 5 i being! in 109. 19%, north 
latitude and 22. 49“. weſt longitude from 
the meridian of 1 5 A hundred” pounds 
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ments in latitude 49. #2, north; and longi- 
tude 18. 44". weſt} an equal quantity of 
water contained only three pounds of falt. 


2 
: % 
Jy 2 — 


the 22d of the fame month; in latitu de 
. 16”. ſouth, and longitude 219 . welt, the 


PR Goes of water gave fimilar quantity 
of altes ep the tbe; , 


The wind, kitherts froen the north! wy d 
adually leſſaned as we a pp roached the line, 


which weetolfedin in 2 09. -30 . weſt lon git tude; 


when 


— 


* 


5 ſouth caſt. 


b= TH 
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4 VOVAGB Fo. THE: 50U7H POLE. 


when thifting to the eaſt, after intervals of 
calm, accompanied with , OR rai ; 2 : 


44 


2 * £5 


circu -urnſtantial evidence in \ confirmation: 00 10 
this fact. er nee | - 2 0 


We diſcovered : a ebe di 
between the ſhip's reckoning: and our obler- 
vations, the latter placing us conſtantly £ * 5 
to the ſouth ſouth weſt than b former. 

On the 1ſt, of May, we ſaw numbers of 
white Gouallettet, and a ſpecies: of 'ſea fowl 
named Frigate, ſo called from their flight, 


which is thought, to have ſome reybletice 
to the ſwift failing of that ſp& 


They appeared again next N has we 


_ ſaw. likewiſe ſeveral fea. dogs, and at fix 
o'clock in the evening, the man at the 


maſt- head, called out that he ſaw. a finall 
iſland; but as the night foon came on, we 


were unable to aſcertain the truth of his re- 
5 Port. On the return of . the weather 
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affirmed tl 
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AF 


; G VO ſeen on 
| of Martin Vas's Tiles} ſince although 
: reckoned: long 8 5 was = 25% 23”. yet 


according to our obſervations it was 3060. . 
30. a poſition n ot very wide of t 8 


1 tioned: by Mon: D 'A _ 
x 
5 of alt; and fix þ i after, 8 in „ 
| 25® 54”, and longitude 219. 48”, I fou 
chat the fame quantity of water gave wi 


| fraction of 4 pounds. In latitude 24: 
trade winds 1 confiderab] \ nad. and. 


p B42 of the variation, and 
courſe towards the eaſt. I. 
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1 Sight of the Cape of Guad Hape Oh 2 50 
| | made with the. Megamete more correct th than 
. taken auith the. Sextant— 1 

2, Simon's Bay - Rem 810% £þe Made of 
"how Vegetables for Sea Voyages,. and 
| Precautions to be. obſerved in their uſt—Re- 


fine n the 2 Hottentats, and on the Car- 


, Inþabitants 7 ee one a the en 


. o 
Sea. 8 1 
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* Cf felyes to be al no great diſtance from 

ES u 0 Ca pe of Good Hope; ; our obſerved 155 
tude was. 34, 200, and longitude 13. 200%. 
"eaſt; next day freſh obſeryations placed us 

u ſeopsituce 145. 38 zan en een. 


Koning; carried us as far a8 176, 233 but 
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a 

$ 34 

I land, chat our ee, as. 


535 of nyo th 7 15 ee, 
in that caſe it would be greatly ſuperior to 3 
every in inſtrument for. nautical obſervation 1 


* „ _p- 


am acquainted with. . 


8. vorAGu To THE eon pore,” 
danger from the no th 
and north weſt” winds,” they v h 
the commentement of this ſeal 
in Simon 8 bay, on the weſt fide" of Falſe 
bay. Here the lofty mountains of the Cape 
| ſhelter them from the high winds which 
blow i in the weſtern quarter,” varying Oo 


Cape to confiderable 


the north all the way to the ſouth point. 
On the other hand, this bay being open to 
the ſduth eaſt wind, which ſometimes in 
ſummer ſets in with great force; ſhippin 8 
give it a preference, in its turn, to the bay 


at the Cape. This laſt is named with more 


propriety Table bay, as it is ſituated at the 
foot of that mountain ten leagues 


5 pany having been attacked with putrid and 


re 


worm fevers, we took the firſt opportunity 
of landing them. We laid in ſome months 
proviſions to replace ſuch as had been ſpoiled | 
or conſumed; for a great proportion of our 
vegetables were now found in a ſtate of pu- 
trefaction, a circumſtance probably owing 


to the dam pneſs of the ſhip, which was new 
and had never before been out of tho hz 


94 


di: ant - 
from the ſouthern extremity of the Capo. 
A confiderable part of the ſhip's com- 


— 


J cit — This diet pi 
y rex 1 but 
Y y ber 
x ; ſho "wy not be old, and that ey bob 5 
7 be dried in the oven, only ſo far as will de- 
, ſtroy a dg as s well as the inſects them- 
; M at the were cab les Red eat - 
5 moiſt climates, ; 
| n by the com- 
| manding officer, that the change of diet : e 
adu owance of the men 
put upon > tits regimen be aug 73 
vegetable diet does not yield an 2 
N | G_ of nouriſhment with animal food; 
ed I think it not improbable, that 
nich attacked the crew on our 


| paſſage. to the Cape, might have been o 
fioned- by their abrupt tranſition from the 
rich juioes of an men to "ls aps eto 
ment of vegetable food. 0 


f Orr 


The banks of f Falſcbayp 


andy bill wich little or no ai except — at 


is found in cavities. formed by the impe 


t of Simon's bay equal to the 


— berween — l 


4 nach eee Im was 44 to.g IT Sher 
riofity by an excurſion: to; a town to — — 
the yiſues of all Euro nations, trading to to 


. 


1 information reſpecting the route and 
beſt mode of travelling to the country of the 


Savage, or to ſpeak more properly, the inde- 

pendent tribes of Hottentots, who, con- 
ſtantly adverſe to a foreign yoke, live to this 
day in the quiet and innocent enjoyments 


ol paſtoral life. To inquire into the n 
ners of men, in a ſimple and unrefined ate, 
was an object always uppermoſt in my 


thoughts, and had entered as a principle into 


the, Plan. 9 of wy. travels: round the world; 


_ deſcent of the torrents. But Dutch: induſe. 
y and perſeverance have rendeted, the little 


igencies of ſuch wan as put into it for 
N 2 yo : 


Bt Cape l ere ee eee 


121 would not ar « the t 0 
5 4 wget . having 0 me 
as. le — ibi an inte 
with the negroes who make extenſive 
grinations into the inland e 
derive from themeuriousf in 


we MN inſer, that a communication exiſts 
by land between the nations of Guinea an 

the tribes which live on the cohfines ns 
Indian ocean. In this des I n afterwards 


. 


conſitmed by A converſation I yo gr 1 
fame Os r by our n on on 


* 


of 


= 


& 5 8 
Ul : * 


NGF re Te o ris ohr 5611“ 


. N . c aſt a 


egr g ” 
; AitgoHa. 825 The nations of the Moſambic 
coaſt have been 'conquered at different times 
by the Arabs, while other Atabian tribes, 
named Malays, arrive once a year! in arms 
for the purpoſe of traffic, as well as to collect 
a tribute from Dahomer, chief of that part 
of the coaſt of Judda, where we have eſta- 
bliſhed a French factory. I had occaſion 
to converſe likewiſe with We Damen ne- 
groes, who had been bought bet F 
Formoſa and cape Verd, who ſpoke oy wrote 
the Arabic, and were followers of Mahomet. 
It is well known that the natives of Senegal 
carry on trade with, and pay a kind of tribute 
to the Arabs; andi it is equally certain that 
the natives on the coaſt of Guinea croſs the 5 
continent from their own _ to Tunis 
and ripoli. The ſuperinten ant of our 
factory at Judda informed me, that the 
Arabs, who trade with the chief of that 
diſtrict, are in part Cherifs of the family of 
Mahomet, wear a green turban, and their 
articles of merchandize, "conſiſting of dif- 
ferent ſtuffs made of filk and cotton, are 
cad fimilar to what we meet with among 


the 


* 


1 infer — chat thing: 10 4 8054 4 
intercourſe. between them and t E Arabs on 5 Fx 


Eh £247 % 


the Indian ſea; and certain cuſtoms I re- 1 
marked among the negroes from F 
of Angola, induced me to come Ws: 
ſimilar concluſion with ref to them. 1 


\ 


andls 2 . of the riger 


4 | N | : 


14 vox AO ro ns 


demie“ of caloulatlon in commoricis tlie 
nations of Africa, us well us the whote con: 
tinent of Aſia, gives much counterizrice? to 


a opinion on the ſub yet. oF «Tear, bed from 


tines: ſern on ikke mürſiy borders. of 
ene ne ne * re- 


anden to hebe he, the mg . gh with 
nume e 3 He mentioned 
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n kis inferior in Krength, # 
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LS Ba / 1 ˙T SOT YT + 13313 
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on different points, and conſiſts in removing and rep 
according to certain rules, which I do not comprehend, I have 
met with it among the Chineſe, Malays, Indians, Turks, 


Malgaches, how es ae! 2 $4.4 Lp 3 190 | A ETON He 
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„ ThiI56 the © s played with tl bal arranged in 7e two lines 
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2 ; 1 * 0 e & 41-6 06h 1681 OHV $1 1 ; | 
word; t:7k | 
E N 
5 8 mw oy 7 at, a. * 1 * | 
5 ins 2 55 8 jr 
' bal 2 thoſe. a 2 Amit 4 N t che 
Cape. 2 _ 291 8 e mot. dt we. via ©4931 | 
| get bar h my e 5 
and after beg 0 ih? 
three leagües, arrived at an houſe nan | 
Muſſembourg, which belon Gngs eo the Dui, ; 
and ſerves as a place of rendezvous for 2 
2 part of the Company 8 cattle. Som 9 hun- „ 
' dred yards furcher on, I came in view of a „ 
; lake, ftretching 1 to the north welt; ;/it waſh ex L 
the borders of a plain determined by a ſweep 
of themountains, which riſe! in Table moun- 5 
tain towards the north.  Crofling the lake, . 


and continuing my journey over the plain. 1 
 T'diſcovered at half a league's diſtance the 
manſion and diſtri of Conſtantia, fo fa 10 


mous 


&. 


vt 


q 
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mous for its wine. Beyond it are ſeen ha- 
bitations on a ſoil embelliſhed with a 80 
plantations; but the ground in genetal ap- 
pears to be dry and ſandy, and little aeg 
 tible of improvement. The dountry is in 
general bleak, and far from being agreeable, 
though here and there the traveller meets 
with a buſh of ſweet broom, and the flowery 
lac. A little higher, however, the ſoil be- 
comes ſtony and of a deeper mould, with 
ſeveral clumps of the ſilver tree, fo named 
from the whitiſh and velvet ſurface of its 
leaves. The flyer tree grows ſtraight, and, f 
as. the contour of the branches forms a 


: pretty regular 7 — preſents an. agrecable 


= appearance. I met with no . natural 
wood 1 in this country, which would come 
under the deſcription of timber. 1 was 
told, however, that in ſuch low grounds as N 
are ſheltered from the harſh' and inclement 
winds, there are ſome very large trees, and 
in the interior parts of the e ror! 
conſiderable. foreſts. . : 
The country, as I kd 7 158 
10 with vineyards and corn fields, 
began to aſſume an air of greater fertility. 


1 now 
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ere eerseh che Cißenbns 
dich, after jsourbey of 'feveil leises 


arrived in the ev evening. 2 The 3 
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* ere ide traveller. meets with re 
9 ſenſe, and a great deal. gf 
| | 
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|  fallen-toi the ſhare of the Company, is 


have 


KD the moſt confiderable, af which Lam aun 
directly up. the comntaps are about, ſeventy 
leagues from the Cape. Such as reſide on the 
coaſt, whether of the Atlantic or Indian 
xtended their poſſeſſions 10 2 
much greater di from ihs capital a in ſo 
0 that were e the houſes 1 
a mo- 


ite and well cultivated. The Dutch 
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20 VOYAGE; TO THE\SOQUTH POLE, 
tance; my. ay lends travels to the uncivilized 
- Hottentots z/ the . perſons to whom 1 ap- 
plied for ſuch previous information as as 
neceſſary to my entering on the expedit 
ſeemed to look through A - magnifier: at 
e obſtacle i in my ways the ordinary 
method of conſidering undertakings that 
deviate from the beaten track of common 
experience. Beſides, the captain of the 
ſhip having followed me to thé Cape, 
urged many reaſons to diſſuade me from 
the execution of my plan —reaſons , never- 
theleſs, which. went upon the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch a ſtrange and improbable coinci- 
dence of circumſtances as might militate 
againſt any human project whatever. 1 
choſe, therefore, to facrifice to my duty all 
that intereſting knowledge which I aye no 
doubt might have been obtained on this 
oc on 7 Iithoyt. has ſmalleſt inconveni- 
ence to the main object of our voyage. 
From this moment every flattering proſpe& 
with which I had ſet out on this ſervice 
in a great meaſure vaniſned; and I fu with 
fincere concern bow little I could count 
on thoſe inclined attainments 1 hoped to 
SO & I. _ have 
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have derived from my having a ſhare in wg 
expeditio n. The mere fallor, attached by 
che habits 6! his profeſſion to ſhipboard," 

ſatisfies himſeif with a glance of thoſe ob- 
| jects, which none but a perſon on thore e can” 


inveſtigate and aſcertain in their t ue thean- 


ing and inporraios, © 02 arts ti 5 AED 
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Arriva at the | Cape of 49 Hottentot Chiefs 7 


i wit preſentse—Derails which equally relate 
to the independent "Hottentots, and thoſe who | 


live in a flate of V. aſalage on the Dutch. 
hs erritary—T, Beir Perſons, Cuſtoms, Lap-. 5 


guage, and internal Regulations —Philoſo- 


Pbical Di qu tions on various Languages— ; : 
7 100 remarkable Farm of 1 My agnanims nity, I 


tion of the colony. 
damning ſome ge? e 


| OMR ow: after my arrival, 1 . at the : 
Cape two old men, perfons of eminence | 
amongſt thoſe of the Hottentot nation, who 
live on the territory . under the juriſdic- 
They had brought 5 
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22 VOYAGE TO THE $OUTH-POLE,, | 
Dutch, and received, in return, mock 
. _ pearls, garnets, and other, little articles f 
_  traffick, They declined lodging in the 

town, but choſe, according to the manners 

of their country, to piteh tents and dwell ö 
zn its vicinity. The tribes in the interior 

country, whom the Dutch name Caffres 
or Boſchiſmans, have a rooted abhorrence 
to the planters, and look down, with great 
contempt, on ſuch of their own people, as 
have ſubmitted to the yoke of the com- 
pany. Theſe independent tribes make 
quent irruptions into the, heart of the | 
colony, and after committing depredations 
on the perſons and property of both, with- 
draw, with their booty, to the woods and 
fortreſſes of their diſtant mountains. . 


The following 2 concerning 5 
rhis race of men, are equally applicable to 
the free and | colleyed eres: and are 


f 0 min my. awn eyes, en Fad 6 
from the. report of reputable. creoles who re- 
fide in the interior parts of the abr. | 
he . is of - a midd} 


well 
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oubt, -nre-of the fame extraQtion;. 25 
high 2 of their firſt emigration, 
and their long reſidence on a more nid 
ſoil, and under a milder and more 1 
perate climate than their own. 
duced in my opinion, the cire ircumſta 
which: d inguiſh their Preſent ap | 
from that of their negroe anceſtry 
Hottentot mp. bin ſelf i 


oval form: This caſe or — 
th embelliſhed with ſmall brafy/ nails, and 
a border of little rings of the ſame ee 


rg owing to the motion of 
eure a 1 g ſound like 
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1: The head of families receive 1 
wan has f the's OY og | 
which -it him for accompany : 


ante . v 0 un ch 


wo 
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thers and Baer. 1 was uiflired; by 


of whoſe information and veracity I could | 
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26 voratr Tora couTfi pero = 
dinds a piece of inteſtine about the: arms 
2 he Cn and: minen ne _ | 


_ habe — m cod 5 well as 
in the purſuits of the fields. 


of great ſubordination to their huſbands. 
A man may have a plurality of wives,” but 


marriage is never 


not doubt, that the apron of the female 
Hottentot is a mere fiction of travellers. 
From every thing I could learn reſpeQting 
the manners of the Hottentots. 


cuſtom of urining on the ſhoulders in woke 
nuptial ceremony, from their anxiety to 


adorn. the parts of ſex. in the male, as well 


as from the very abject condition of 'the = 
ted to nen 


woman, we ſtem” warts 
they haue a peculiar veneration for age, ſe 
and all the qualities of — 
of eſſential rhoment in the n 
e wwe pie innen 877% 


are chaſte in their morals, and un u. 
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ere dels addicted to eee ee 
tory manner of liſe than either the Arabs 
or the Tartars. Though prone to indo- 
lence; they are ſwift of foot, dexterous: and 
aktive i in their perſons. In the chace of the 
an and tiger, as well as in their wars with 
the Dutch and Dutch Hottentots, (he l 


due W pete ee fe. ca eminent 


which they have the art of throwing at 
the enemy with particular addreſs. I have 
ſcen a ſimilar weapon among the Egyptians, 
and the inhabitants of Paleſtine, and it i 
hat the uſe of 6 


by no means improbable tha! 
club may have gradually, m hither 


— 


. from 
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BI | frond) Egypt or Abyſſinia. They take much 


pleaſure i II dancing, and the ſound of 1 mu- N 


tical. inſtruments; and :forne of them, 


their leiſure hours, touch! a fpecies of guitar. | | 


Their firſt! appearance is not 


1 5 but after a little acqudintance ont diſcor ers 
à countenance, that from its variety. and the 


vivacity of the eyes, ſe 


| thing lively and intelligent Th 11 have: from: 
mem play a game of combination with an 


addreſs Which would 


any thing ra- 


Gard nan that rol arte vulgerly : attri- 


If. n. mon in FAX mpleſt fate of ho- 


man life, find amuſement in 


exerciſe to the powers 08 the anderfiand:o 


ing, we cannot, without being chargeable 
N ith. ignorance or injuſtice, impute to them 
a turn of mind peculiarly ſtupid and inſen- 
üble. Though I do not think their na- 
trail temper ſad or melancholy, 16 an 6 
be of a ſerious caſt. e 


The language of the Hotteript) by is t 


a neſt fingularI have ever met with. Be- 


fides innumerable gutturals, it contains 


bs mer n formed by _ the tongue | 
. 15 e 7 in 
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eee benden . 


dem, to precede the | „„ 
or 
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6 Mon, and, is repeated onde 
| 8 object t to 
is n is more or lef important. 
fſayi 4 when one Hotten 
er _ his p Wee e 
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tot 


eee der ee inal word. 
By a Were Bang word, I mean a 7 — | 
which is; neither | ived flom, nor. com | 
pound d of any other, as eau, terre, Zeit, 
are derived from babiter, boire, agir. 
uncouth ſound, Lobſerved, preceded likew | 
their numerals, . 1, 2, 3. 4, &. The . | 
vages of the province of — in 255 
rica, _ A of exp . 
a ſap of | the, fingers, in che way i 
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| They have other funds 
formed by beg e the 
analagous to that made by 4 
woman when the collects her poi ltry 3 but 

1 cen this bears Rus rederh | 


ice to that of 


negative. In my eaves oda Mr wolld 1 


| had occaſion to make ſome reflection n 


5 this ſubject ; at preſent T ſhall only mention 
| fuch caftern languages a8 A confi det 'Grigitial 
opinion, are thols of the Tartars, Arabs, 
Indians, and Chineſe; in theſe there Is o 
remarkable difference, I mean their reſpec- 
tive facility or. difficulty of cnunciation; and 
it is in ſome meaſare from the very ſraborh 
| Inflexions. of voice in one, and the very 


fer their originality. My ear could 


| guifh a conſiderable analogy between the 


: gw of the r . N ae 


| guttural articulations of another, that I in- 
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part of t the crew fell an immedi 


the ſhore ſtruggling for their lives. by 8 
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prafied: and donfbümled, © Gators: ee he. 
e to es iſlands of the ſouth | 


ORBITAL nf MoH! 


$9) 


ation; w ich ir n den, waere the 
A bbelent ate: : "of L ind * fin 

- the barometer Which 
d at 280 by? a fraction, during the 
preceding fine weather, ſuddenly chopped 
to 27%, aud three L ba 


utch 1 W N 
grain Yau: Holland, * ee ay on the 
rocks, and bulged x 10 while mme great 
diate ſacrifice 


to the waves, the remainder were ſeen from 


0 nt * of the wreck: 


* 4 & 


whatever would veriture off to. their. 
ANCE. - _ Meanwhile a 

a dvanced i in life, and Jon 

colony, hac 
back to 1 4 ſpe Ctator 0 
His heart was melted at 
unhappy. ſeamen ;. dut 


. ea a 
the ſaddle, 
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His horſe being n much fatigued, and meeting 
a moſt fornlidable wave, he loſt his balance, 
anid was overwhelmed in a moment. The 
horſe ſwam ſafe to land, but Bis gallant rider, 
alas l was no'mbre. 1 am doubtful if i in 
the hiſtory of © mankind we have a more 


brilliant example of heroiſin exerted Ne the 
| No of humanity. - 0 


The ſecond inſtance of Geben br | 
titude I am to mention, is not equal to the 
firſt; Kill, however, it may be coupled with, 
it in our narrative; ſince both have a 4 ten- 
dency to ſhow how naturally the mind i Is 
diſpoſed to imbibe great and intrepid ſenti- : 
ments, when removed from the . pernicious 
: influence of luxury, and placed i in the caſe | 
and freedom of rural life. There 4 man 
acquires the habits of labour and induſtry, 
whether it be to! maintain himfelf and fl. 
mily in a decent mediocrity of fortune; or 
do acquire it by the conqueſt 'of thoſe difh- 
ceulties which a rude and uncultivated Aoil 
oppoſes to his ſucceſs.” It was in this view ? 
J oþſeryed that our brave cavalier, thou gh 
an European by, birth, had been long a mem 
be, of the \ealony—Bup 1 — 
2 . creole, 
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A creole, who reſided inland at aconſidee- | 
able diſtance from the Cape, was wounded e 
in the hand, and a Sangrene N x 
from negligence and inattention. At length 5 
he became convinced that nothing — 
mediate amputation could fave. his 1 if oy 
but reflecting he was at too great a diſtat 
| from town to ex ect 1e aid of a ſu 1 
 hedetermin d to. perform the operation 0 
ſelf. It waß a proceſs neither of much time 1 
nor expence to the c reole for after * 8 | 
paring ſuch herbs as he meant to a „ 


remedy te the ſtump, he cut off ee 5 
wih gen ſtroke, of a hatchet, and Was in- 5 4 
ed age aſſiſtanoe than ar of -@ 1 
deen, ; es the Graple: cep, of: nature ” 
ſoon effected his cute. I ſaw afterwards | 

the patient in health at Simon's ba; 

he was attended 2 1 d.a number 
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raſdecling the Natural Hiſtory of the Sea. 
olf and F Mos 4 t the 


former. | a in 


FTER n — in Lita bel 
{"X. manner I coul, concerning the ton 
ant hürbour at the Cape, I returned to my 
ſhip in Simon's bay. In an interval of pub- 
kck duty I made an excusfion to the Iile of 
Magdaleine, fituated at the bottom of Falſe 
bay, about. three leagues from the ſhip. * 
knew it was a great reſort of penguins and 
ea -W o eee ee eee n, in 
An two — at the a Simon's- 
I eſteemed it neither a diſagrerable 
nor regal paſtime to confider thoſe 
| eee cnc the laſt of whic 
appears to form the intermediate link be- 
tween the fiſh and ae z as the firſt 
ſeems to connect, though in a more imper- 
fect manner, the feathered, x race "WOE" the 
W e 


- net 
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As the waves break with. conſideruble vi- Tabs 
olence on the confines of Magdaleine ifle, I = 
was careful to make choice of a calm day; 
and on my way thither I killed lame Mou- 
tons de Cape and ene de velours, or 
und eee at a — | 
4 velour,” which alarmed à herd of ſe - 
wolves as they lay baſking in the ſan, who — 
inſtantly got up to their ſeat, and raiſed - - |} 
ſuch cries as in number and variety I could. 
only compare to the bleating of a flock of 
ſheep, when the old and young make mu- 
tual reſponds to each other. The age and 
ſize of the animal might be diſtinguiſhed 
by the degree of tone and energy of his 
voice. Our landing was ſomewhat abrupt, 
| the noiſe ceaſed, and numbers of them 
plunged into the ſea; but as they hovered | 
near to the rocks a conſiderable time, I had 
an opportunity to hear diſtinctiy ab 
Cries of ſome. of the largeſt, which have 

reat reſemblance to ate « IgE 95 
but in this fituation the young ones were 
entirely mute. After liſtening with much 
n I conceived that their cries were 

| Ts dale pu. 
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deſcriptive of anxiety of ſtate of mind, or * 


a gentle tranſition from one ſpecies of emo; 


tion to another, but which did not- indicate 
a ſentiment of fear. We were provided 


with ſmall bludgeons, with which we 
ſtunned them by ſtriking them on the 
mouth. We killed fourteen, and took four 
young ones alive. This timorous animal, 
impelled by the impulſe of nature, made 


conſtantly towards the water by the ſhorteſt 


. way, Even ſhould it lie between our legs, 
but never attempted to bite except when ir- 


ritated by an interception of his flight. Had 


they heen capable of ane cheir ground 
with the obſtinacy of ſome. animals, we 


might have found it difficult to make good 


a retreat ; for they are remarkably ſtrong, 
and were in ſuch numbers as almoſt to cover 
the ſoil. This herd could not conſiſt of 
fewer than three thouſand, 
Vere about four feet long by two and a half 


The largeſt 


round; but the average ſize was two and a 
half or three feet in length, and ane and a 
half round the breaſt. The ſea-wolf ap- 


pears to be extremely dull in the ſenſe of 


hearin 85 for as * ſwam ehen the ſhors 


_— 
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at the wert diſtance of three ; paces, I alibi 


one of the party to obſerve their movements, - 
but the ſound of, my voice did not moleſt 


them i in the leaſt.” 1 however, I made the 


Nighteſt | motion or geſture, they inſtantly 
dived and fled out to ſea. i Hence 1 it ſhould 
ſeem, , that the « eye in this animal is a much 


. 1 


more delicate organ of ſenſation. than the 


The eye is not deſtitute of beauty, 
pet gh it is frequently heavy and clouded... 
With rol] ſpect to the object of that in- 


ſtinct i in their nature which ſeems con- 


| ſtantly to urge them to land, 10 confeſs my 


{elf at": 1 loſs; but 1 obſerved, that as ſoon, 4 
as we bad withdrawn to the ſmalleſt dil 
tance from the ſhore, they began as before | 
to climb the rocks, and to ſcramble towards : 
a dry fituation ; an impulſe which: they 
obeyed with ſo little diſcretion, that we took 


ſome of them by cutting off their retreat to 

the water. On a dry and level ſpot of 

ground their motion is too flow. to, enable 

them to elude a purſuit; but if they happen 

0 reach à ſmooth rock inclining tourt 
tlie fea, they eſcape with great facility. 

1 N 88 we took alive by blindfolding Lg 


„ 


* „ 


* 


3 whatever i it may mean, which carries them 


1 5 | 
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with 2 coarſe ſack, which ſerved to defend 
us againſt their jeeth 3 others we ſeized by 
the hinder legs, dragging. them backwards 
on their bellies ; for as they are very large 


and corpulent, it is with the utmoſt diffi. 
culty they can turn round to avenge them- 
_ ſelves on an enemy. The ſame propenſity, 


with eagerneſs to the ſhore, determines 
them to keep hovering, near, the rocks after 
they haye got into the water. In this fitu- 
ation the amuſed us. with many curious 
: neon ſometimes they vault high above | 


the ſurface, or hold themſelyes u pright, with p 
month, head; and. neck raiſed above the bl 


water; ſometimes they take a rotatpry mo- 
tion ke a wheel; and ſometimes they ſpring 
about a foot high and dire immediately, 
extending the fore feet along the belly, and 
ſtretching gut the hinder ones in the mag | 
| ofaf fan or fiſh' 5 tail. | 45 
1 imagined at firſt that they v were, in i 
pelled to land, as well as to theſe moye- 
Tents, from the neceſſity of reſpiring; but, 
Having 0 obferyed them, on. ſome occaſions, 
FOR: a Hog be 1 under n . abandoned 


this 


+* ; S $ 
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lep © or * — 1 Wag | afterwards much 
confirmed in this opinion by an attentive 
obſervation of ſome which I kept alive, as 1 
hall mention ſoon, Upon this ſuppoſiti on, 
bowever, what an apparent cor ntradiction in 
the economy of nature, as it relates wow 
animal! 3 being, which, with a ſtrong 
predilection n for land, is forced by date 
en e ſea, e hid Fade ch 
1 When i in the ſus, the ba. fol either fs 
upright or lies on his belly, ftretching out | 
his ſnout berwetn ris legs. ea dog; if he 
would get jnto motion, he preſſes himſelf 
forward by protrudi ing his fore and hinder 
parts alternately j in the manner of a catter- 


pillar,- He then raiſes his head and "noſe. - 


like a pointer when he ſmells ; his game; 
andas he proceeds, has ſome reſemblance! . 
2 ae which riſes and walks on his hindern 
This * 1 * en * 
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ey to the animal; it ſeems; however, 
neceſſarily to reſult, partly from the ſhortneſs 5 
of his legs, which are ſcarcely viſible above 
the feet, and partly from the extreme cor- 
pulency and repletion of his body. The hair 
of the cub is of a duſky black, the ſmout i is 
not ſo conical as it is uſually repreſented, nor 
is the higher part of the noſe equally de- 

0 Preſſed; the teeth are ſmall, the muſtachoes 
of a conſiderable length, and the expreſſion | 
of the face mild and inoffenſive. The cars 
are narrow, cloſe, and ſhort, being only 
one inch and a half in length, a circumſtance 
which gives him much the appearance of a 
cropped dog. His neck is thick, full, and 
ſo even with his head, that the hand glides 
finoothly. over it; and hence it is very diffi- 
cult to faſten the fingers on this part of the 
animal. His breaſt. is large, but gradually 
diminiſhes towards the oppoſite extremity, 
which terminates in a very ſmall tail of only 
two inches in length F and one . of an | 
inch in diameter. * 
nene bel ef a 
coarſe carilaginous ſubſtance, reſembling” 
"oy fins of the n. The exterior part 
of 
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of this membrane contains five toes, 1 
are never completely extended; the inner- 
moſt is the moſt. diſtinctly marked, the 
next two are leſs ſo, and the two extetio 
ones are ſcarcely perceptible. The nails ap- 
| pear like ſcales above the membrane v hich 
contains the toes, but do not extend to its 5 
extremity; they lie ae che hair, and are ſo 
very little hid that they yy de ww / a 
to be mentioned, a 3, 
The hinder feet have: alſo foe toes 4 the 
- three middle ones have their poi its and /nails 
like thoſe of a dog, very diſtinguiſhable the 
remaining two are neither ſo large, nor are 
the joints equally prominent. On theſe the 


| of having heen worn thin: the Hive h 'nails are 
ö placed i in the middle of the foot, which un- 
der the three interior toes confiſts of a flen- 


der bony cartilage ; the other two being of _ 


nearly the fame thickneſs in their. whole 
9 length, are larger in their extremities than | 
the three middle ones, The toes of the | 
hinder feet are all connected by a membrane 
like that of a gooſe. i There ſeems to be 
; meint oh We! in che . of wand 


I kept two of theſe animals alive for the 
ſpace of eight days; at firſt 1 851 


N to eſcape from their confinement, I drew 
off the water. | After repeating the experi- 


| 1 like a dog. They kept cloſe to one 


: above animal, 


; diſcovered an inclination to eſcape, but in 


A 1 
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ls, as they can be of no manner of uſe to 
the animal but to ſcratch, nor. can they 


even render him this ſervice without N 
che foot in a painful poſturr. 


chem in a tub of ſea water, ſix inches cep. 
nd five feet long; but as they ſeemed 
:mely reſtleſs, and made frequent attempts 


ent twice, and finding them ſtill unhappy 
and impatient, Tat laſt allowed them to 


remain dry. When they found themſelves 
difincumbeted of the water, they began to 


ſhake their cars, and ſcratch and clean them- 


2 : F: and ſometimes Tivezed like the 


In fine weather I percaitted them to 1 
themſelves in their own way. They never 


view of the ſea z on all other occaſions 
they either ftretched out their limbs. and 
dale it in the ſun, | or 1 tumbling about, 

eee — — 


of familiariry, — ae | 


to crawl round them, Ong: the Janet 


part of their trowſers, 9 


which I; am therefore - 
ſhowed a conſtant pr 
and got eafily on the q 


in order to bave the bebt of the fan. in. 


high ſituation. 


and careſſes ee, a Fog wat 5 


aher! they were no ſooner. ſeparated #2 
diſpatch ; a we had only to carry: 
one to be inſtantly followed by the of 
an experiment which afforded . di 
fion to the failors. LS 
beugt ome tients ae of 


: fob lather: 06:8 'blus colour, 


ed company again with all p<lible. 


| l T 
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them nnn bread moiſtened with waters 
which they ſmelled to, but would not eat. 
LI endeavoured to make them- ſwallow flour 3 
; mixed with water a little brackiſh, with nod 
bet ceſs, ſor it did not remain a mo- 
ſtomach. On the ſeventh. 
| s ſeized with a violent 
palpitation and bbint as the hiceups 3. 
he foamed at the mouth, diſcharging a 
greeniſh ſubſtance, a Wee the ſides 6 - 
his tub; ſymptoms which ſeemed to indi- 
cate: 32 madneſs, and tis was im- 
mec + thrown overboard: Next d day 1 
| Jet bis coomphciions looſe ina piece of mea 
dow ground, obſerving from my conceal- 
ment whether he fed upon graſs; but after 
2 pron a long time, finding he v would not 
cent, I drove him likewiſe into the ſea. He 
— ſwimming, hewever, eloſe to the 
boat, probably miſtaking it for a rock, and 
I had ſome difficulty to drive him out * 
ſea. At firſt he was weak, and ſwant with 
little ſpirit, but in a little time he "dived, 
and after remaining about a minute under 
water, returned to the ſu rface much more 
alert and vigorous.” | He had probably re- 
. allies 


* 
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freſhed himſelf at the bottom with his natus! 


ral food. He now, took a final leave, and 
em, towards. ſome. rocks at 4 conſi Crabic ' 


D 18 ik 14 iqootb 
0 daleine is likewiſe fre- 
quented by a ſpecies of penguins na med 
Man hats; the higher grounds were ales oſt 
covered v ith their neſts, containing innu - 
merable eggs and young birds. One of the , 
- neſts/preſented an affectionate mother, who. 
_ choſe to forfeit her liberty rather than aban- 
don her ybung. A neſt contained generally 
two eggs or two chi ks, ſeldem three, and 
never a ſingle one. The young ones are 
laid head and tail, in the mar 1 Oy 
and one of them appears about a fourtie 
larger than the other, a ſuppoſed © 
thein, male and female. Their down: is. | 
remarkably long, with the thick curled ap- 
pearance of wool. We caught no fewer 
2 old ones: they walk ſlow, a 5 
liſpoſed to crouch down upon 
—_—_ ——— taken; the 
e ber wit fü | 


4 5 


6 * ; \ 75 
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. then they can get on much faſter ; but che 
are ſeen for ee ee eee 
| drooping; 3 an attitude e which gives the ani 
i f ſtu His 
n af ark grey, 3 Night 
| ſhade of blue; the belly is white, but up- 
wards are two black oblong bands, one at 
the neck and the other at the tomach-: the 
_ is black, and preſents'a dull ſleepy | 
They are not larger th + the common 
Kee but the bill is ſhorter, ſmaller, more 
pointed than it is in that animal, and is. 
uſed in his defence with great dexterity and 
effect. They dive and ſwim with much 
elegance; and I have ſeen them turn and 
- purſue their prey with ſurpriſing alacrity. 
On land __y are ets ones: — 
embarraſſed. 
1 kept, two ay theſe animals aire for 
were anfledged « and very cond 1 ald to 
feed them on moiſtened bread, and thei! r. 

geſtion ſeemed! nnd; but ei Mlac 

them in water, one died ſoon after, and the 

| | other ſurvived him * three ** They 
had 
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CHAP. vi. 


* hes the Ns Gat o 
Wind, in which the V, effel ſuftamed much 

7 | Damage—Sight of a Comet-— Anchorage 
n tbe North Weſt Port ef the Iſle of France, 
and ſubſequent Departure from thence to the i 
The of Bourbon—Refleions which ſuggeſted 
bemſelves to the Authour on the uperiour 

© Profperity of the latter Je Error in i be 
bart with Reſpect to the D ftance betwix! 

the Nee of France and that of Rodrigue, | 
Len by Bertoud s Time- , 


7E now prepared for our Aperture. 
The frigate had ſailed the 27th of 
june, having orders to proceed to Madagal- 
car, and, therefore, reimbarking fifteen men 
who were till indiſpoſed with the ſcurvy, 
we got under weigh the 11th of July. 
The breeze being from the north: 4 north 
weſt, we went right before the wind. At 


ac S Sers hos E 


— | . 


four o clock, however, P.M. it freſhened, 4 
and blew with ſuch violence, that we were 1 
obliged to take in the top gallant fails, The 5 


weather 
5 | CCC 


; ſpread the heavens, 


Waves, by their collifion, produced a 8 ar 


6. UE Soar 
the men for our deln 
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weather becam worde, mitch that by 
anf pat ſeven it had aſſumed all the appear 
ance of a ſtorm 3 the darkneſs which over- 

endered viſible by ſome 
flaſhes of lightening, accompanied with 
rain, began to preſent an awful ſcene. The 


ctricity which enabled us to ſee pretty | 


clearly around us; In the mean time we 
were running at the rate of fourteen knots 


an hour: 


it eight, the main- top-ſal 


Was n ene and the yard ſhivered in 
eee en and Wen ge fail ſoon / 


chat the (hip lay mer — 
diſtreſs. I can conceive no ſituation at ſea 


more critical than ours; for had one of thoſe 


immenſe waves now broke upon us to wind- 5 
ward on the' ſt: 


all probability have ſunk. Happily the 


rc en we muſt in 


ſhip righted, but the tempeſt continuad to 


: h and the wind b gans, we were 


, aden The 
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maited in his miſerable. plight muck 
longer than be Ore. - nor << 


ol n eee ins e en 
brance. alen 
e  Weloſton this vecafion 5 


the fore: top- ſail yard: the remainder. of the 
night we ſpent in faving fome of the rig 


eins and! in N away the ens 3. Jour 


by the pokibnaoE: the ww at 7 mg | 


Red a a the Fehr e 


qa or that thecordageof the-wreck along 


* would entangle itſelf with the rudder. 
Me repaired our damage in the beſt man- 


ner we were able, and the wind having nor 


abated, bent the only main - ail we bad re- 
maining. The following day at noon *. 
faw the Cape of the Needles, eat nort! 
eaſt five degrees north, at the diſtance 
N 8 The Fe night we | hove 
| the 


d the [hip right 
until, ing . e waere i 


- wr de ID by NE 


m waer and beat N om 3 


+ 


S Le 52 m4 


.. 4% 
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ſen in the vidinity of Hod. I. 
ever, uf no hand nean, our 


Elbe 
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came to anchor! in a harbour bee bes 
north weſt of the Iſle of France. 

The error of the Ape elbloaiingrenith- 
h ſpect to AGRI S thirty-four' leagues - 
and a half weſtward,” whilit that of the 
time-keeper was next to „bing Our ob- 
rvations made with this machine pl: 


. 


Round Iſle off the Ile of France, and 

therefore the harbour 

13“ eaſtern longitude. On the charts, 
however, it is laid down - in Ä 25 

From the examination of our 

here and at Falſe b bayn we & _— 

one minute twenty-four ſec 

ſpace: of an hundred and one 


Here we found it eaſy to repair. the da- 


mage we had ſuffered in the late ftorm Et 
in order that we might ent the ſouth ſeas 
in the fine ſeaſon, we remained 


in harbour, part of which time, however, 
we ſpent at the iſland of Bourbon, where we 


took in freſh proviſions, and replaced our 
vegetables, which were found in a . of 


corruption in the bread-room. 1 


__ * as the nn of 
the 


the Iſland ef Rodrigne g 43% caſt: rg 


of Rodrigue in 613 


two months 


> 


lid bags of a flouriſhing populatio 


» 


8 


inthe If of France 
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"Barometer is nor 1 be trad in old Chi 


nent on tbe 1 of Salt cone, 
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and in Set Water: 
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pliſhed, 0 0 4 hing in readineſs for o 
departure, we ſet ſail the 20ch of October, 
I᷑ ſhall now mention ſome facts related by 
voyagers, which had contributed to lead 
men's minds to the idea of a ſouthern conti- 
nent, and, at the ſame time, the pu. we 
meant to purſue for its diſcovery, _ 
Capt. Paulmier de Gonneville relates, that 

v indagbling the Cape of Good Hope he en- 
_- countered a violent gale of wind; and, from 


able 10 mal head againſt, the ſtorm. De 


Se Sb Seine. Haw the "Found x x 
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ſhore to dare the nature of yew! ns: | 
ke ati, 5h f a 
The Malcareign. acl Quirk: killed i in 
1 the year. 1771 from the Iſle of France, to 
carry back to his native country the Indian 
whom Monſ. de Bouganville had brought 
with him to Paris from the iſland of Ota- 
heite. Having reached 47 South latitude, 
with a longitude of between 169 and 217, 
they ſailed caſt, deviating little from the 
ſame parallel till they arrived at the iſland of 
New. Zeland. In this route they diſcovered | 
two groups of ſmall iſlands,” which they 
named, from their extreme ſterility, the 
Arid iſles, The firſt 1 is ſituated in the la- 
titude of 400. 300 and by the meridian of 
Paris az? 427. The ſecond is in the lati- 
tude of 469. 160, and in the Jongitude of 
4% 36“, and is entirely barren. The veſ- 
ſel experienced in this paſſage fre . aa. 
ſnow, and ſevere gales of wine. 
It would plainly appear Fab the un 
voyages, as well as from the relations of 
other navigators, ſuch as Commodore An- 
ſon, who, in doubling Cape Horn, made 

A us gun ſouthward, that if a continent 
a 0 
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lie in a much higher latitude than _ 3 


| beige than the two "PRE | 


ville 1 2 Wem of 21 Cape of Good 
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actually exiſts in the ſouth ſeas, the part of 
it which borders upon the: Atlanti -maſt” 


that the part of it which 
the Indian Ocean is in 4 | lafitade dene 


tioned, Ko ry : L } 125 5 } | 


Hope, it can only be an iſland, ndaſh lie 
ſouth eaſt or caſt ſouth caſt from the Cape. 
I confeſs I have many doubts reſpecting tho | 
poſition given ta this land by that navigate x 4 
his Ons,” As it relates to the | le le 
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at var with each other; the people are of 


of mati the children go naked; and t 
dirds are peculiarly beautiful in their "ws 
age. There are; beſides, riuers in the ſouthern 
Y ———— — gh to have received 
&f wid Denn — — 
the mouth of che channel with-great impe- 
moſity. From the antiquity: of ihib voyage. 
it ſeoms by no means eee dee _ 15 
part of Monſt de Gonne 
which he deſcribes! the Nene he wo with 
in doubling the Cape of Good Hope, may 
| either have been mutilated or anne 


| i igevident that tho land at which he went 
on ſhore, muſt lie in a vaſtly higher latitude 
uniformly from the north or north weſt: 
But then how can we reconcile the ſlight 
dreſs of the inhabitants, and the naked con- 
Win of the children, to the enius of 2 
| « 1 3 much — in N itt 0 


to the diſcoery of. M. de 


4... . 


II/ // e 9 wn. 
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than che Cape. The plade 1 bende 
be in the ſouth eaſt or eaſt th aſt; "for 
if it lay directly ſouth of the Cape, it would 


a Iron rap; by. ps patking. 


to efoape the ſevere gales ſo frequent off the 

erteme ee of We hw formerly. 

1 all the e e 
* delete 


E as the land viſited by M. de C Gon il 
muſt have been of con Gerade & extent, 


eden, n 


= : 
"WP 1 * 


ſuch Gere. — Ws | 
titude 50. and as PT as poſſible to ho 
place where the Eagle and Mary quitted this 
parallel, and then to'p irſue th 
thoſe. ſhips eaſtward. Ih che. bourſe of this 
navigation we hoped to have the mn of 
| Pr Pg as oF: 1 0 ther 


* 


' 
LS: 4 
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= On the roth of November we arrived | in 


* 
| 382 wy ſouth. latitude, and 389 32“ eaſt 
\4 Jongitude ; the variation of the needle was 

280 . We had been unfortunate enough 

the two preceding days to have very hazy 

weather. On the 19th, we ſaw goualettes 
of a grey colour, birds which are generall 
diſcovered in the neighbourhood; of land: 
the atmoſphere was obſcure and foggy.. In 
latitude 409. and longitude 389; I repeated 
my experiments, and found that a hundred 

| _ of ſea- water contained four Sound 
1 The 18th, v we Gam the; grey nat" in 
great mbar gps a ſpecies of fowl black 
and grey, whic we named capuchins, from 
the ſombre appearance of their feathers. 
Next day the wind blew from the north eaſt 
with a thick haze; the weather was dry, 
but extremely obſcure ; the wind began to 
blow in ſqualls, and we ſaw the ſame ſpecies 
of ſea- ſowl as the evening before. e 
Ae 20th, in latitude. 430 45% Reau- 
mur's thermometer ſtood at 62 above no- 
thing. Beſide the ſea-fowls of the pre- 

_ day, we ſaw 1 and multi- 
ol tudes 


; 
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7 


rades, of ſea-wolves: during the night, re 
founded; every. four hours; the weſt and 


north welt, winds. blew freſh, and ſhifting | 
to the ſouth weſt, - continued in violent 
ſqualls till morning. Theſe guſts of wind 
were es Gaia dete with ſhow, 
and ſometi "TRY 


= 'L 2414 i 


vertheleſs, in has pans of: the. oor ber. * 
vals of fine ſunſhine. Qur la 
44 21% and longitude 399. 


ti ue ws +4 


On the 23d we ſaw a tree floating ihe al 


its roots, penguins, ſea-wolves, ſome large 


ſea- weed, with a tubical ſtem and broad 
leaves, circumſtances which we had no 


doubt were indications land; but in 
what quarter we ought to | o in ſearch of it 


we were at a loſs to imagine. The ſouth 
weſt wind, accompanied with a rollin 8 ſea, 


obliged us to riſe a little in latitude z/ we 


had not the ſmalleſt reaſon, - however, to t 
ſuppoſe. that our chance of finding. land was 
by this means in any degree, diminiſhed. 
We lay to during a part of the night, and 


When the weather Was hazy. and overcaſt, | 


hove the lead at regular intervals, and, in 
they ee all manher of PRA for its dif-. 


 coverys | 


* r 1 . . 


| Re | : 
B ofa 


. 
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covery, but in vain. It ſeems” barely poſ. 
ſible that tha e e ee. 
lacious; eee failed fifteen leagues 
_ eaſt ſouth eaſt from the above - dene 
diſoo vering any thing wo — | 
The weather bec; de Wee 
* tolerably ſerene a and on the 24th 
and ath the corvet was in condition to carr 
all her fall falls. 


On the 26th," being in latttude 2 10 iz, 


and longitude 41 2 5". I found that 100 


pounds of ſea- water Save 4 pounds of 
alt. The wind, when it ſhifted towards 
the ſouth, blew with greater violence than 
when it blew fam towards the north point; 
but in the firſt caſe the atmoſphere Was 
clear, and the horizon as full of ſtars as in 


a night under the fineſt climate. 
The weather continued ſerene till the 
27th, and during this interval we ſaw very 
few ſea-fowls. Perhaps that inſtinct which 
in ſtormy weather induces theſe animals to 


ſeek ſhelter on land, may often, , in thoſa 


defart regions of the ocean, draw them 


towards the ſhip from their miſtaking i it for 


a rock, 1 remarked that we; faw the king's 


— 


! 


number gat the\ſerting; in of bid 1 


iſles'diſcortrs 
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Fiſbets, and the Damier or Petreli dn 


ae of wind); tharitin\more moderate 
Kos cn fr hos ment 


ben their rat ſiequentyins be Geer 


plumage, 1 bi lis ſpeckled: J 


white : they are not very ft 
latitudes; nor are they qual 
hot'elimates as at th 1 
* {that og en 


h comm⁰n in 


atitu N Soine s 347 Mo Wd 
| On the 27th; being SR an 15 ; 40 
oer cut che pal of che firſt ohiſtrs of 
pvr, „ 


3 
it 
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teri 


Mi. 


EG in-their vicinity, it muſt lie in their 


: ter; for had it been fituated [ towards 
the ſouth, as the ſhips: purſued 
tion, it would ſcar reh el 
obſervation... Bau tma 
| ; 2 : 1 Sg MR ny 15 4H. AIthe 
| [343 
| : | 
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care at, length, to, bloyr, a gale, the ſhow 
continued. and the me 
Ae enen the tip's.recko oni 
en our longitude. 824437 12919 
uracy in: the barometer, eſpecially d 
bony Winds, i: is the reaſon. not having 
mentioned this inſtru ment hefore, ... a n more. 


. 4 


temperate, climates 1 had found it very; aC- 


-UTALC 3 but now, provided the x weather Was 
dy, it did nat Week the wind be A 


41441. * 


high. it would ;..0 on 1 


times roſe, particularly i 2 
g. This in | 


uE 
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the 3 mont aun 5 18 ee lt 


r V. 1 


28 inches es thre 
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eu nent > ne PIER 
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1 2 s 5105 net mich 10s hs 
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Mnigthe 951 hole | e and in 3 Ore 
evening it the pd . the N. N. W. 
Ali opp Zulte , with ſnow 12 1 
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parallel. 20 were deſirous dl. 

he wind ſhifted on the 3 to he 
N. N. W. and the weather became leſs 


eſt wt — . . fell. inceſſantly 


bee at ſo — — e that 
they followed us, hovering along-ſide, and 

: chanting like flocks of ducks. 
Next day, beſides birds ſuch as we had 
alwrady:fraquentl obſerved, we ſaw a very 
large ſpecies of Sea-fowl, Moutons de cape, 
and ſea - weed. The weather became ſo 
fine, tha at the comet. ſet her- top-ſails ; the 
aich x. s foggy, with the wind at N. N. 
W. Next morning it blew freſh, with 
aun; and at ern wind ſhifting. to the 
W. N. W. becam e that 
+ ve 
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the lead. which gave ut 110 fathoms water, 
on a black mddy ſand mixed with ſhells, 
4 At noon we ſteered toward sa large round hill, 
appearing in the ſouth eaſt two degrees (eaſt, 


-at the diſtance of five leagues. | Our lati- 


tude was 49 10". and Iongitude 660 18% 


Eaſt from the meridian of Paris. Byer 


fince our quitting the Iſle of Bourbon we had 
5 regulated our longitude f byt the time- keeper, 
having found that it gave greater certainty 


in thoſe thick and boiſtergus regions than 
either the ſhip! 8 reckoning, | or any obſer + 


tions we could take of the he wenly bodi 
At three in the afternoon we were only at a 


19 league and a half 8 diſtance from land, when 


we ſtood for A kind. of receſs in the coaſt, 


- hopes we Hens, meet e wich h good | 


Rr 


The Lean ee 0 Aa and and 
I: rugged aſpect, and ſeems to have been 
Anterſected in many places by the impetuous 
fall of terrents- The interiour country, 


as far as we could diſcern, was covered with 


now, which, far from exhibiting: a ſmooth 
ſurface, as in 1 Europe, appeared in large 
| pat uggeſting the idea of a rude 


vere many beautiful « 
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{the coaſt the chſuing i . 
noderate wind, accv1i . 
mall Wind- ace! 2417 0: dd e ib. : 
Nett ay," he weather ſtill noderate, * 
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our « founding gs were 95 FEW on wth 
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e Arr . POPE 
e on a bottom | of fine grey 
fand, re nn bg er 15 and at five, rnd 


A bi + land, which, we | found to \by > likewiſe 
aniſland, was ſeenſoon after, ſouth weſt from 
the former. The firſt we named the Iſland 
of Re- union, becauſe we agreed it ſhould 
be. the place of rendezvous. in caſe of ſepa 
ration; ; and to the ſecond x we gave the name 
of Iſle de Croy, in honour of a alien. 
who, on all occaſions diſtinguiſhed, for his 

publick ſpirit, had 
ful to make ſuch arrangements as 
2 Wight gfe, Bet to the preſent 
p | The loving day we Ws high lind | 
ſouth and one quarter ſouth eaſt from the 
Ifle de Croy, which we examined, and 
found to be an iſland, which we. named Ille 
de Rolland, from the ſhip. Between the 
aboye two large iſlands we aw four dthers, 
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for want of ſufficient ſubliſte 
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wha ales with whitiſh ker and, 5 
Penguins of a our, 
ed about the ip, 5 
3 e l 


wer- 
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tf ach” thay 725 1 0 them 1 on nu 


neceſſary to increaſe their ly al allo llowance. 7 
From the 27th to the 2gth, be wind ia 
being at W. N. W. blew in ſuch {qualls v5 
as toe endan ger our ri igging; ſome of the men | 85 


became indiſ poſed from the ſeverity of the 


wacher ip Fall. moon, we wo: had 7 


ay; 101 


1 5 * line pal”; 
| The * was 0 1 Gn 
the ziſt to the 2d of January, 1774. the 
wind veering in the ſame quarter from N. N. 
W. to N. W. freſhened. into heavy gales. 

- The yialence of the Rorm had carried.us 
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conſiderably towards, the eaſt, and, ch the, 
5th, we diſcovered 89 r ftretching-gur. | 


of light caſt and MIT's he 17 an. | 
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; 7 cap Fri 
Polten ef ee, en i 1 
5 The Tip anchored in a a . 
abe 6 A 83 half 7 mile in Je e M. S 1 21 
e breath, coptining © f. f 
harbe boy ur which Fonts the Gal ea aſt,” and is 
4 mile broad at its entrance. - In th 
2 ſoundings a are from forty=f1 ve t 5 
rty fathoms ; and in the harbour from 
16 to $—a depth of water which continues 
the fame cloſe to the ſhore. The bottom, 4 
in both, is of, black fand mixed with clay. 
The coaſt, on each fide, i is 4 but _ 
wich an abrupt deſcent, and f 
a ſpecies of Buſtard. At the upper end of 
the harbour is a little hill, between which 
and the ſea, is a {mall bank of find and gra- 
vel; acroſs which, a river " Inconfiderable 
in its dimenſions; but containin g very fine 
water that iſſues from a lake beyond, and, at 
ſome diſtance from the hill, Tuns into the 
ſea. The find was covered with Penguin ins 
and Sea-lions; which, from their reit 
familiarity and entire freedom from "any 
alarm at our approach, ' ſeemed to aff re us, 
_ the oountty W totally uninhabited. 
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ore ene thick cruſt to the maſts 
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and Tigging. , An. — — was made tg take 
1 which; was in danger of b being 
carried, away ;, but, the: ſtrongeſt. men. n 
board were unable to; hand it; it was, 4 
e wet of i ice. reh was the y 
enumbed c condition of f. the crew from the 
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 extigns, the. bu . lt g uneffected. 
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it ſhould ſeem, however from the | 
in which the corbet drifted, 
70 and gth; that they ſet in from the fouth 
_ weſt; and made the circuit of the gulf. 
The days following we had fair and Narr 
wencher ereus and. in a 5 rapid wang 
abour 6% bore fro ts 
and ne 100 pounds of ſea - water 
gave four pounds: and a half of falt. 1 1 5 
ſerved that we had more haze and rain in the 
middle than in the beginning of ſummer; 
' fince for ſome time the rains and fog had be- 5 i 
| OI os whilſt the winds K 
were in ones leſs violent and more variable. 0 | 
Al along, however, we had occaſionally 
FE ſuch as that of the gth; and the 28 
' twilight, from the variety and brillianey of 
colouring which eee af- 9 


— 
— on es — de wr ent wen 


forded a very beautiful | Pec Ii imagin- 
ed that the winds were more boiſterous — 


the u time of full moon than in l 
Ever ſince we croſſed the r 
we. neee e _ Maſearcigns and 
i in with! « haze from the N. N. E. ur- ä 
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ter, varying to the N. N. W. where it gene- 
rally betams freth; It then uſed to veer in 
ſqualls, but with leſs haze, ftom N. W. to 
W. N. W. when the weather clearing up, 
it frequently terminated in a calm. If the 
wind continued to veer towards the ſouth 
weſt, the weather became rough and tem- 
peſtuous in violent ſqualls; but as its force 
ſeemed to exhauſt itſelf, the weather became 
gradually fine. In a ſhort time the wind 
again returned to the N. E. or bro 55 0 
freſh and hazy. Maas - acl nt SÞ{ricr 
From che time of bi PF 
ly-difcovered coaſt; ; the wind was ſel- I 
a0 in the caſt, and in the few inſtances of 
its blowing from that quarter, it was always 
faint, and accompanied with a clear ſky. 
The character of. the winds, in other re- 
ſpects, was much the ſame as has been men- 
tioned, with this difference, that they blew 
moſt violently, attended by rain or fog; 
when paſting from the N. N. E. to the 
N. N. W r eee e to 
the W. N. W. the weather gradually be- 
came fine. If _ continued to woe Gods 
the W. S. W ta: the: 8. r 


cg onto i N E. d N. NE. 


we hes en Fg 8 tha Wie of. our 1 para- 
tion, that the winds 1 in theſe regions are ex- 


tremely. limited. It has happened, that 
| EE the two ſhips were only eight leagues 

5 aſunder, the one was labouring ; in a ſto! m. 

while the other enjoyed moderate weather ; . 
and hence the capricious and turbulent Fr 
W nius of theſe ſeas. _ 1 nn OR 

i Conſidered i in their F operation, I 105 

diſoovered ſome analogy between the aids 5 
in theſe latitudes, and in the ſeas of Siberia . 
and Noya Zembla, where ſtorms and i inter- 
vals of fine weather follow in a ſucceſſion 
ſurpriſingly rapid. The latitudes which 1 
now compare are no doubt much higher in 
the north ſeas than in the ſouth, ſtill, how 
ever, a compariſon may be made be- 
tween them, ſince in ſimilar latitudes the 
ſea is much more rough and tempeſtuous in 
the ſouthern than in the northern hemi- 

ſphere. This peculiar violence of the ſouth 


4 J am inclined to attribute to their amaz- : 


4, vorke' 7 THE $0UTH Pots. | 

ing extent. They flow from eaſt to "weſt | f 
without any material interruption, if we 6x K 
cCeept the points of South-America and New | I 
| Zeland, \limits which include a ſpace equal 7 

do two thirds of the globe. But be this as 15 

it may, nature, I am convinced, conduct, ; 
| Herſelf, in all cafes, according | to fixed and i 
certain rules 3 and it, on ſome occaſions, : 
| ſhe ſhould ſeem to act anomolouſſy or from I 


caprice, ſuch appearances are to be im put ted | 
to the weakneſs of our limited capacities, 
vhich are unable to collect from a very par- 
tial ſurvey of the different parts theunity a and | 
 confiſtency of the whole. 

„„ The 16th the wind changed from "th 
north eaſt to the north welt ; on the Fon | 
ing day it blew freſh, accompanied during 
_ the night with ſnow and hail. | > YT 
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voluntary deviation For the. { ; of. 
five. days. We. now ſet fail "= the A 
of Mada car, | ſtanding northward with 
weſt and weſt ſouth: weſt winds. | 
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We ſoon perceived an agrezable' aitigation 
in the ſeverity of : the atmoſphere ;/ half the 
men neceſſary two ys before to hoi 
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fail from the thawed and flexible condition 
of the kissing. were now fully equal to 
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the taſk. The thermometer in my cabin 

ſtood after ſan ſet at nine degrees; and toſe 

in the open air to eleven; but it was then 
expoſed to a wind blowing from the quarter 
of the ſouth. Some of the crew ſuffered 
from collicky pains and extreme laſſitude, 
_ owing perhaps to the quick tranſition from 
a cold to a milder climate; but the ſcurvy 
ſoon manifeſted itfelf, which was a more Per. 
midable enemy. CE WY 0 
From the ohh to ahis . h "I 
at much pains to diſcover, though without I 
ſucceſs, the Iſland of St. John de Liſboa, 
which is laid Ons in latitude 2 55 - and lon- 
nnen Mie eee Tip) EX \ 
On the _ we began to encounter the 
Kordes d ad rains then as. th on x the coaſt 
of Madagaſcar. 1 HM * 

The 17th we diſcovered the coaſt of St, 
| Mary s Ifland, and ſoon after that of Madaga- 
ſcar; and on the 2 1ſt dropped anchor in An- 
tongil bay, cloſe to a creek in the Iſland of 
Marroſſe. On this little iſland we erected 
tents for the accommodation of ſuch as were 
ill of the ſcurvy. From the woods we had 
* of lemons and . apples, with an 
am ple 


eſpecially botaniſts who confllhy to be steu- 
rate obſervers, « aan mai 


display of vigorous and wait 
tion, The country from its vaſt extent, 
ſouth and north, includes various modiſi- 
cations of climate, and rears the productions 
of the regions ſituated in the higher latitudes 
as wellas of thoſe placed between the Tropics. 
The parts lying towards the north ſeem ſome- 
< what a analogous in fall and climate to the iſles 
of the Chineſe Archipelago ;7and in theſe I 


. 


e RO A W. with 
8 5 advantage. 
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20 8 tage. The fruit Rabinſara is common 
in the woods; à ſubſtance which unites in 


©: 


* the qualit es 


it arrives at full maturity is capable of ſup- 
plying the place of thoſe ſpices. The hum- 
ber of rivers in Madagaſcar, the ſuperior 
"quality of the cattle and poultry, the great 


abundance of corn, indigo, and ſugar, with 
many other valuable productions, all concur 
in atteſting the TRIO gen af eg 


ſoil. „ u. 1 5 
The travellers hs: firſt i . 20 


country, imagined that it contained mines of 
gold and ſilver, an idea ſtill maintained 


by ſome perſons, though in my opinion with 
few or no reaſons to ſupport it. I found 
in the courſe of my reſearches rock cryſtal, 


the ſpecimens of which were eighteen in- 


ches in length, and from five to ſix in 
: diameter. T faw likewiſe pieces of Mar- 


5 caſſite, which might have been gee for 


| the ores of the precious metals. 
But my chief obje. 
auch the manners and principles of action in 


i the 2 eas whoſe great popMlation and origi- 


| nal 


of cloves,” cinnamon, and 
nutmeg, and when gathered a little before 


in this and was to 


: * 
} 


- 
E 1 


and e with the notion of finding 
het of character in their preſent cir- 


1 ſuperſtition, no publie moe 


9 


E -of: religi- 


ous worſhip, gleams of goodneſs,” alternate 
e cowardice and courage, a ſtrong 


propen ty to ſuſpicion, the aſadd- mark. of / 
a treachery uſages in ſhort in flat contradiction | 


andg „ | | 


s , ht 4 5 


: cape my notice; but che Dae 

are few, invited by the ſo iety of ſtrangers, 
having, for the greateſt part withdrawn to 
the main land; it was by no means in con- 
dition to gratify my curioſity. . I imitated 
their example, and went to reſide in a village 


pied by a kind of military colony, which * 
had arrived from Europe à few days 


foreigners ſeemed little calculat d 


mote my views. Lao fell. in win ſome 
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cumſtances. Some faint. traces of religion, - | 


100 very thing like delicacy of ſentimen 3 | 


adjacent to the harbour; but as it was o 


before us: ſuch a mixture of natiyes and 
to pro- 


men 
1 


* 


* 
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men who had been ſent to buy proviſions 


in a diſtant village, when, learning that it 
. was. entirely. free from the company of 
Europeans, I made choice of it for the place 
_ of my reſidence, and departed. My eager- 
neſs however 4q profit of a me * ': 
vhich was juſt returning thither, had 


Ung the Iſland of Marroſſe, the wind freſh- 
enced, and our little paltry _ not exoced- 
ing two fert in breadth, was un: 
-with a high {well which addy nod in 
the ſea. The water poured into her on all 


-fides, and as there were only three perſons 


in number, we were unable to row and bail 


the boat at the * on My I ob- 


7 bfted of: A Ps fol, hilft a little farther 
dn it preſented a rocky and dangerous ſhore. 
Not a momen 
put in for land, and going right before the 
wind we approached it with great oelerity. 


Still however as the ſurf broke upon the 


beach with great violence, I could think 
of no expedient, by which, the boat might be 
_ above water, but that of hoiſting a fail; 


6 l „ 


| put an end to all my enquiries; aſter Joub- | 


was to be loſt; we inſtantly 
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than chat of five 
heads, and 
number of I ndians were 
beach, WhO had come ab 
a league to n me to 
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The Author v 1755 We _ prin * "Pillage, 
Fon whom be - finds: a*moſt cordial reception 
3 — He makes an Excurſion to another Vil. 
Ae, where he meets with two I. neidents, 


_ which ſerve, to ſhow the felkſh Dr Mein 


a Cunning of the Natives. 1 75 
p N our iel at e 1 TY was | 
conducted to the manſion! of the 
Chief. who ſaluted me with much civility, 
and ſoon after deſired I ſhould be , ſhewn 
to an apartment, which was ready. with 
'a fire. for my accommodation. The 
floor was covered with a mat, and above 
it, towards the top of the chamber, was 
2 rich carpet. I was followed into my bed- 
toom by a croud of Indians, who behaved 
reſpectfully; though they put many * 
tions to my conductor, and made it 
very late hour before it pleaſed them to 
withdraw. After they had been rega led 
1 5 wich bread and! 1 4 were . 


E 


"and they alt retired . except two or 
AH oben 
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: three Who had no ſeruple to honour me 


with their company as long as I thought ĩt 
a agrecable. I now recollected the relation 


of travellers reſpecting the good nature of 


the-ſex in the "iſland of Madagaſbar, and 
began to be of opinion, that "ſuch tales 
were not wholly void of foundation. I 
was at length left by myſelf, een 
the night was conſiderably advanced. 


In the morning I received an exrlyand 


- obliging 1 meſſage from the chief, inviting me 
- aſſiſt in drinking Toe.“ Upon entering an 
aſſembly of about a hundred and fifty of 
his vaſſals, he made me ſet by him at the 
upper end of the room, While neben of 0 che 
company remained on their lege. 
Was preſently introduced and. - diſt it dute 
amongſt the gueſts a ſpecies of liquor cc 
ſiſting of the juice of the ſugar cane, i. 


- mented with myrtle and muſtard; wes . 


the health of the Chief, and after attendi 
his levee upwards of two hours, and receiv- 


we 
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this meal he: was attended; only! by his 
ovn family; the women took their 
Places at our backs, and performed every 
office of menial ſervice. Our board was 
furniſhed with plenty of rice, piled upon fig- 
leaves, and garniſhed with pieces of fiſh and 
fowl, which were dreſſed with different 


ſorts of herbs. Figleaves were ſubſtituted 


likewiſe for plates and ſpoons; each ſpoonful 
of rice was moiſtened with fiſh broth before 
it was carried to the mouth; and this diſtri- 
bution of ſauce was the care of the Chiefs 
daughters; ; for it ſeemed to be. the depart- 
ment of his wife to ſerve up'freſh ſupplies | 
of rice and fowl as occaſion might require. I - 
ordered in ſome of my wine andour entertain- 
ment became tolerablyę gay. Inow withdrew to 
my apartment and after : a ſmall interval ſent 
the chief an invitation to taſte another bot- 
tle of my wine. I was immediately honour- 
ed with his company, and at the concluſion 


ol his viſit preſented him with a few bottles. 


The weather having ſet in fine 1 leave . 
of my hoſt, after engaging him to come on 


board, where! I affured him he ſhould be 
received in the beſt manner. I gratified his 


= and — with forne large needles, 


and 
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and, we. parte 


with mi: baggage, followed me. to Se bo 


8 of moedles, h © 8 on my e. 


curſion. Fo $ 7. NN 2 210 


In the eyening 85 arrived: at a \ village, called 
Mahanlevou, where 1 propoſed to refigh, ſor 


| ſome time. It has an agreeable 1 ai 
bring placed about a gun ſhot from the: 101 


on Aa fmall river, Ante banks, vets to noe. i 


ehe a no \ great ds ie one +. hook che 


leave intermediate fi JACES, preſenting . the 
| ſweet verdure of various trees and vegetab 
The population o of the village i is con 


though at this time the ig were gray F 


in the culture of their rice \ Hekds, „ tr „ 
An incident occurred the day after Ic 0 Ne 5 
egan to throw, ſome 


to the village, which be 
light on, the character of the natives. A 


F renchman, x 10 had lived i in a ſtate of in- 
tunacy with a da ghter 1 the chief ne, 
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ſons 1 could not learn, deſiſted ſomewhat 
2 from paying her his uſual court. 
I muſt obſerve, that it was cuſtomary with 
the chief never finally to conclude the fale. 
of his bullocks, until the ſhallop appeared 
which was to carry them away. The ſhal- 
2 now made its appearance, but the Chief 
would liſten to no terms whatever, unleſs i it 
Was previouſly ſtipulated, that the French- 


man ' ſhould immediately return to His miſ- 


treſs, and behave to her with his former 
kindneſs. 

A propoſiti tion ſo little Apa” coul 
not fail to excite my ſurpriſe, Which was by 
no means diminiſhed when I ſaw the Chief's 
uten treated as an object of grave de- 
UÜberation in an aſſembly of the principal 


inhabitants. From the ſequel of the buſi- 


_ neſs however, I had ſa ficient reaſon to be fa- 
| tisfied that a principle of intereſted policy 


| was at the bottom of this extraordinary be- 


i haviour; in ſhort, that the Chief's charge 


againſt my countryman was only a. mer- 


\ %” 
* 


cenary pretext, employed to extort from him 

| foe additional preſents. Next day one of 
our people, deſiring to frighten away ſome 
ni. Who teaſed" hirn with their petu- 
lance, 
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„ threw, at. 


K 


which 


belonging to the Chick : 


in which they appeared to me to be ſe | 


and deſigning, whilſt at the ſame time 13 


Au * 


the rrifling preſents which. they either fo 


lieited or expected from our generoſit 


; Nog 
could. not obſerve. de ſmalleſt | appeara 


1 93 * ' : STS? 


of rapacity. They are upon the w 


bo ES 2.56 «AY KISP 


frank an d open in their. ae 


$ 1 
. 


their goods on 2 ig we and aro 
accuſed of, ever depar 


they ie 7 1 12 ae 8 f | AYE 5 ; , 2 9 
1 Agements. [ſe 
engag as. + «i ITE} yo LE. et ads ent He Z 


ih 


ſtrangers ; for 1 am convinced that Aa ſelfiſh 
Vol. III. 5 H 2 ſpirit 


* * 


out diſo RPE Ss Xp, 4 
4 s fon, + ug we would dreſs his 
WI ich Wag done One by Wrapping a 
of linen cloth round, his head. 
| When be boy appeared, ho owever, With 
up with a bandage of little Ya- 
| by 5 Lena was unable to conceal his an n= 
ger. Thus I have mentioned ſorge. ſituations | 


do them the juſtice to relate, that in receiving — 


1 „* Ts. „„ el he Ge 


_ exhibit naturally kind and bei 
| poſitions. _ T had the pleaſure” to receive 
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ſpirit exerts itſelf towards all perfons | poſſeſſed 
of ſuch articles as can adminiſter either to 
their comfort. or pleaſure. But having ſai 


this, I am not at liberty to add, that. the 


- ame principle has place in their inter. 
courſe as neighbours and friends. They viſt 
and paſs ſome time at the houſes of their 
_ acquaintances ; and ſeem without any il. 
liberal motive mutually uſefal to each 


other in their daily occupations... If one of 
them is in want of rice, he goes without re- 


ſerve to find a ſupply of it at the houſe of his 


neighbour; if a family moves into tht 
country, in their abſence,” their houſe and 


canoe are at the ſervice of any acquaintance | 


in the village; circumſtances whicli plain) 
xevolent dif. 


them various little pfefents, and 1 al. 
ways found that a pair of ſciſſars, 4 few 


needles; or a little brandy, gave ample fatis- 


faction, and were regarded as more than 


an equivalent for what they had given me. 
Twas not employed in the purchaſes . we 


of proviſions for the ſhip, and en 


that account, was On | * 8 


tereſted ſtranger. 
id Ae, *; A. 29 + 
"vey x 0 
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1 ſhore. Our alarm did not eſcape the vigi- 
| lance of one of the Chiefs daughters, who 
communicatingher ſuſp 


* * ; 
our fears, and, expreſs us concern for the 


aſſuring us at the fame. time, that. in 
character 'of his gueſts, we. | in 


ap rehend,, 1, either from. him or the, enemies 


ould this unhappy diſpute admit of no 
amicable, compromiſe, as it Was not linipr 


manner, might find himſelf obliged to eſpouſ 
the cauſo of his countrymen; but; that in 

 theiracantime it was bis intention; te Hin 
neuter, chaugh in a ſtate of defance, He 
concluded, at- whatever might happen, we 
"| ſhould 
206 allies, as long ae We, 9 f 
his fog. N 166? wing nao... nge ld 


ben +6: path len Sang per 
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% eee hes ov 


ion to her father, 
b forward rd to remon 


4 


he immediately ſtepp 


preſent interruption , of, public tranguilli, 
the 
00 


of the French. He added, however, 9 that 


bable we might be inclined tod tar pal 
with the French planters, ſo e, in lik 


treated and-eſteemed as his friend 
1 to ire ue 


The village of Mahaplevqu.was now nd 
longes, the peaceful ANA, e retreat bas 
nd; ita All. g clampns. and Sfr. 


vorlei Wal ob r ror 27 We 


the” roldb; ; ſpits Paffing and we 
works 65 both fides; labobrets buſy i 
throwing up works around the fort; en. 


children, and herds of cattle”! 
* Wi fe itetior paris of th heat y 
« ages of an Ln mt 0 


che we bony ee 1 
no chi ee but to 8 fe "iN 


2 


* therefore” my vide to Mahanleveu-was me * 
y bauen irtfitet! to twelve 5 Int - 
egit breich wis nor is be hedled? 
8 by the jenieiſt Hand of negociation, and no- 
ang lels tha an üppeal to arm would fas 

1 tis the 9⁰ vernor. Having reſolved W-: 
n ze the perfon of the Indian Chief, or ik 
be mould happen to make his eſcape, to 
MN bdoen his village, he required that wWe ſhould 
atm „and lend him our ſhallop to ſecon his: - 
« enterpriſe, An © requiſition which we did not 


think ourſelves at liberty to refuſe. bei. 


as! hat a ſad violation of every tle ol 
a foetal” convention! we were now going 
* 252 _ PEE exc cken n 
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corenanted alliance; and who, but a fen 
days before, attended by his wives and daugh. 
ters, had mes us a viſit of confidence: and 
_ affection, Town | could not figure to mj. 
ſelf the open and manly aſpect of this Indian 
Chief, the unaffected and gentle detneancr 
of his women, with an innocent and infin 
offspring, all doomed to the flames, or t 
expire under thoſe very hands which had ſ 
lately received their careſſes, without | being 

impreſſed | with ſentiments. of horror. |: 
s impoſſible to expreſs the indignation I fel 
at the conduct of the governor. A man 
but juſt emerged from obſcure life to a n. 
ſponfible ſituation, and who yet had the pr · 
ſumption to proſtitute the blood of tuo 
nations to gratify a perſonal animoſity ; a may 
who, uncandid enough to admit of no com- 
 peution between b his rights and thoſe of 
another perſon, did not ſcruple to diſgrace 
the honour and juſtice of his country by 
the perpetration of the baſeſt crimes. Were 
the Governor of adiſtant ſettlement modeſtly 
to conſider, how little in the eye of general 
| juſtice: he may differ from a Freebooter 0r 
Pirate, he would have ſome forbearance 
with the ancient mhabitants of a country: 
| He 


. 
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He would be more careful to abſtain from 
every” act of injuſtice and oppreſſion; he 
would take up arms with en 
and uſe them with moderation; or, if urged. 
| by the neceflity of the caſe, and the duty he 
owes his country, he ſhould reduce. he 
natives to a ſtate of ſervile obedience, - ti bs 
it ſhould be expected, that his e | 
feeling their misfortune, would gladly gar- : 
| niſh the yoke with flowers, that it might 
ſit light on the . and de 4d 
necks of the vanquithed. e 
It was with bl attscien OY 
I found 'P ſhould have no ſhare in the 
campaign againſt the natives. It is indeed 
the duty of a military man to meet A 
in the eauſe of his country, and to defeat 
all ſuch criminal deſigns as may tend to 
diſturb or ſubvert the public peace and Pos 


curity; but 1 hope this does not imply the 


1 


Vo} 


by Wy tacit dereliction of character as a moral agent, 
e or, in other words, the abſolute barter, an 


Wann life, and liber. 
nt ſuch acts of enormity or incapacity ina 
Gorernor, haveatendency to betray rn 


WW; 
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17 of the firſt magnitude; of which the preſen 
et diſpute e furniſheda very melancholy example, 
It was in the character of a young officet 
a 05 undoubted « courage; but who from the 
royernor $ miſconduct, and his. own indiſ- 
cretion, was involved in ſuch a ſcene of 
iniquity a as muſt have imbittered his mind 
with ſhame and remorſe. to the lateſt period 
of his life. | He had lived, fince his arri- 
val, with the unfortunate Chief, who was 
now to became the victim of the Governor 8 
reſentment, and had received under his 
roof every mark of confidence and hoſpi- 
tality. In the intercourſe of domeſtic life, i 
he taſted the pleaſures of love blended with | 

the moſt genuine ſentiments, of, friendſhip; 
a ſtate of happineſs he had continued to 
enjoy for ſome time, having only joined 
his companions two days before. But 
viewing the preſent as an excellent oppor- 
tunity for diſplaying the genius and talents 
of the ſoldier, all the endearing; ties of 
a moment. : "He even.  availed. bimblf of. a 
local knowledge, of the, country, 3 We con- 
b his men by men ae, ho 


h 
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only to himſelf, to inveſt the. nb of „„ 
his benefactor. Falſe and miſtaken notions. e 
of honour ſeemed to have obliterated i in le 
mind, not only the ſacred obligations f 

. gratitude, but every tender ſentiment . 05 
due to Ris miſtreſs... 5 Probably . | 
once dreamed that he was about to act te; * 5 
part of a monſter, who not contented with. 
the lives of thoſe who had lately taken him 
to their boſoms, was determined: that one 
drop of blood in the "whole family ſhould 
not ape t ay en of N and his 5 
= aſſociates. 4 K 7 ws > | e 5 
The nes and fart of the Chief were 
ſpeedily reduced to aſhes; but the iohabi- 
tants, getting notice by their ſpies of the 
approach. of the enemy, had taken ſhelter | 
in the woods. A few infirm women, w hi . 
unable to eſcape by fli ght, were endedrourin 8 
to hide themſelves in the buſhes, fell 
into their hands; captives who owed to = 
the depredations of old age an exemption 
from the miſeries of perpetual ſlavery. The 
troops returned to the governor in all the = 
exultation of triumph, and preſented bim 
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; ſpoils but little formed to grace the arms, + 
or gratify the avarice of his dependents. In 
what manner theſe hoſtilities finally termi- 
nated 1 am ignorant; but certainly they 
reflected no credit on our national character 

* © 
in the minds of the natives; a people who 
I confeſs, began to intereſt me much in 
their Ag pager and proſperity, - DO e 
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. P. Michi betrixt the Aborigines + the «Tn 
of Mado gaſear, and the adventitious Indian 
Settlers Charatteriftics and Dre efs of the 

"Pri beir H. luſbandry—T heir Religious 
Mor ſbip.— Cautions to Europeans, „ who A 
their Abode on this Nand. "4 
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IL ROM the hair, e and b 3 
A of the natives, I conceive them to be 
deſcended from different races of men. Some 
are ſhort and remarkably thick ſet in their 
2-4 perſons, with lank, ſmooth hair, and an olive 


Com POO they have a TOE reſemblance 
the 
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alay Indians;, nor indeed; do 


ly ſprang from tl 


wo 


autiful e eyes, an e 

pen u unreſerved cou 
ea I ſhould 
terity of the primitive. inhabitants; the 
colour 1 is nearly black, and differs but little 


from that of the natives on the Malabar 


due, but, wholly deſtitute of genius; 
n, whimfical, Intereſted; dexterous / hs 
te i d . of) Geir Þ bodi W 
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as they have few wants to be ſupplied, and 
fewer diſtinctions to promote rivalſhip, or 
ſentiments of emulation, their weakneſſes 
are rarely felt; while their virtues are of daily 
uſe,” and operate habitua ly in the ordinary 
nmerce of life. In emergencies,” I mean 
fituations of p ublie danger, they might be 
miſtaken for a people collected, ſyſtematic, 
and brave; but the reſult of their conduct 
never correſponds to theſe pretenſions, unleſs 
the danger is of the greateſt urgency, and 
requires to be ee vole the ur 
promptitude. Vite ha 00 f 5 
„They wear an apron with "git 
ſomething of the ſame kind on Ne 
with a bonnet conſtructed like an umbrella. 
The hair is combed into ſmall treſſes, and 
tiny n * erer to e, : the 
Ther men are nile addicted to e 
and are more inclined: to look after their 
cattle, which roam in the woods. They 
eonſtruct war canoes, as well as candoes for 
the ordinary buſineſs of liſe- The latter 
are very ſmall; and navigated only with the 
boar; but the former, which are the pro- 


vorAGh; To. THE; 50UTH: on. 
rd 0 Ie ne much ar 
banded” Fe oof and an in condi oil 
_ eee 5605 oy att kt 25 wt a8 10 
in ae the middle. ſize; Stor — 
of them are diminutively ſhort; and al- 
though L ſaw but few of ie. cannot | 
rank them either with. the bandſome or 
pretty part of the ſen. They have 3 
long apron. tied round the Waiſt, with a 
kind of -underwaiſtcoat,, which: barely 
vers the breaſts. They frequently wear, by 
way of ornament, a large plate of ſilver, fa 
circular form, and e well manu - 
factured. A number of ſmall filver chains 
are ow round the vhs and fall down 
upon the boſom. The hair appears in a 
multitude of little treſſez, dangling; over 
the Pia or) on the corner of be 
eye or turned up in the form of a creſcan * 
or perhapg 4 la Are que, according: to th 
acer fine,; or The 1 of the, indixi: 
dual. e en 
be amen beſides cultiy 1 8. elde 
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* err ploy 2 in planting troes and roots, particu- 
N larly the caſſava, or Madagaſcar hread tree, x 
Attoes, and the banana or plantain. The leaves | 

of the tree, named rafia, by a particular treat- 

ment, are made to ſupply them with thread; 

and of theſe materials, dyed of various = 
urs, they manufacture a 12 of cloth, 
wo ur, and al fords a very handſome article 
which is of dreſs. They are capticious 
enough, however, to pive' a preference, to the 
cotton ſtuffs importedby Europeans ſrom the 
continent, thou gh of leſs value than: their 
.own. Every family” is provided with P 
loom, and carries e o a He ture equal 
10 as own con ption. From the leaves 


N 


materia is f r matte, | bones, wage and | 
other uſeful articles. e ee e e 

Their common food confiſts of rice, | bana- 
nas, and dried fiſh; they conſume very! little 
either of freſh. meat, or freſh fiſh ; theic 
drink i s rice water, or the juice of the 
ſuga ; fermented with” "ny and | 
es are l and in a very ak 
le of buildig, The walls 3 are ae 
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ed of dollar, and the mg cov d With 

re, "work, conſiſts of. s.of 
kn — clamſiy ee The floor i —_— 
laid with, the Pith of the palm, or ſome 1 


other tree, and in many inſtances is conſis: 
derably raiſed above the leyel of che groun 


to avoid, che exhalations of the „ 
Houſes thus conſtructed, beſides tending to. 


— 


preſerve the health of the inhabitants, eſ-. 
pecially during the rainy months, guard 
them from the annoyance of lerpents and 


ay} 
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are the houſes in which Europeans . 
iſland, 

bat to « aptly; 13 7 as the preſervation. of 
health, i in a country often fatal to the Euros . | 
pean conſtitution, is is a matter of no ſmall | 2 
importance, would do well. to ſubmit 5 
to that regmen which ſeems from ere 5 
rience beſt ſuited to the genius of the eli- 
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every foreigner, a light diet, bree 0 1 
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and of a coarſe quality; and leaſt of all when 
it, is ſalted. I would adviſe exerciſe to keep 
the bowels in order, as well as for preſerving | 
the elaſticity and tone of the folids: His 
dreſs ſhould be licht nd cool, and he need 
not be afraid of the ſun, i in a clear atmoſ- 
phere, provided be does not ſit or ſtand 
under its cays, when a ſtilneſs in the air 
| denotes an approaching ſtorm. It is neceſ- 
fary to be particularly careful to avoid wet 
or damp cloaths, which never fail to affect 
| the whole frame with chilneſs ; 3 and indeed 
if an European is caught i in the rain, he 
cannot do better than ſtrip himſelf im- 
mediately, keepin g his cloaths from the 
wet, and putting them on dry, when the 
ſhower is over. He ſhould likewiſe avoid im- 
moderate fatigue, and above all, every ſpe- 
cies of debauchery; his drink ou ght to be 
clear ſpring water of the beſt quality; f or rain 
water here is to be avoided. if poflible. I 
obſerved this method of living myſelf in the 
iſland. of Madagaſcar, and found it falutary 
from experience; and though the natives 
| ſuffer if * from gutaneous disorders 


© wWw 


-Albigh, as 1 e before 


the natives have no regular form os reli= 


gious worſhip, yet they adore one ſupreme = 
being, as the Patron of juſtice and good 
neſs, who will judge men after death, and 


reward or puniſh them according to the merit 
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or en of their actions. The rite of cirs ; 


is performed upon males be- 


| tween' py ſeventk and eighth =. 
of their age; un aleſ 


unleſs delayed in order that 
the company may be more numerous, and 


the ceremony have a greater degree of celes - 


brity. | The day 'of circumciſion is ſo- 
lemnized in families with much joy and 
feſtiyity, and concludes with the ſingular 
cuſtom of firing from ee e e 
of the patient. 


They believe 0 in a devil or er 


| beings and upon this article of their creed | 


i s founded the craft of the Panſaret or Ma- 
| ho being ſuppoſed to defeat, or 
5 h machinations of the inviſible 
enemy, practiſes a thouſand tricks on the 
| . „„ _ 
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e of the multitude; few. Indiant 
indeed of good ſenſe: give credit to | 
1 virtue of his inchantments; but the 
more ignorant and ſuperſtitious, who al way 


e o largeſt portion of the people, 


fy faſter themſelves to be 1. er: 


3 or F in Wi little "Os are fp. | 
20k to ſecure the ange 2 nad | 
and the diſtaſters of w 


with words of  incantation to th 

Ws bY a ate afflicted by diſeaſe, is ex- 
pPected to reſtore the patient to his wonted | 
- health. Expoſing the ſick in a hut of 
a certain elevation, open towards the eaſt, 
from which is let fly an aſſemblage of | 
party- coloured threads, is a ſoyereign re- 
medy in the moſt deſperate caſes. A cure 

. bs ſometimes effected by only painting the 
poſts or pillars of the patient's houſe of dif- 
ferent colours. . Perfumes mix in abun- 
dance in all the arts and inchantments of | 
the Magician. Madagaſcar , laſtly, preſents | 
tte traveller with many other abſurd: ob- 
e of which. * * be difficult to 


rite & circumciſion; the — nk of 
perfumes, and 4 . Ge yenctation. fot 
the quarter of th 
remains of religious items of 3 


But the moſt borrid part of their be, 
iition comſiſts in this: When air infant ns 
the misfortyne to drop into the world ons 
day eftceemed unlucky, or of bad omen, 
by the Panfaret, he is expoſed or ſuffered 
to die of want, or to be devoured; by 
wild beaſts: 1 never was an eye witneſs 
of this enofmity ; but have heard the . 


ſons of credit; that 1 am obliged to 
believe the Praktiee to be but too fre- 
quent. 

The natives are Tre R me 


antiquity. Pei en a rye 97 N 65 8 


exiſtence of it aſſerted by fo many ol 


to oy the | 
whale all along their coaſt; and having 
be fortunate enough to ſtrike him with 

the harpoon, they wait till his ftrength/ 
b _— axhauſted, when they haul him 
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towards the ſhore. The women, "who by 
this time are aſſembled on the beach, 
raiſe ſongs of praiſe i in hohour of him who 85 
had the merit of giving the firſt wound. 
The chorus having withdrawn, the whale 
is dragged as near as poſſible to land, and 
ſurrounded by all the men of the village, 
when the publick orator advances, and 
having pronounced a long oration on the © 2 
pre- eminence and excellent qualities of the I | * 
_ fiſh, the whale is cut up, and affords an * 
| immediate . to ee 44 (4 
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The Pal lav beg or „eee be. Natives f 
| Madogaſear hold, even on i tack trivial 


| their Cruelty in Wat, and e 
Harreu . their Enemies. 


Fe ſmalleſt matter of Ufpute TT 
happens to occur between the natives 


of Madagaſcar and the Europeans, or, in- 


deed, between Indians, of different tribes, 
receives a formal diſcuſſion i in the palaver, 
dor council of the tribe. Here they affect to 
conſider the ſubject before them, very mi- 
nutely, in its origin and probable conſe- 
quences. All the alliances, as well as diſ- 
putes, that have at any time ſubſiſted 
between them and the Ls party, are 
brought under review. Much time is 
ſpent in weighing the arguments of the 
ſpeakers on both ſides, and in general the 
ſeſſions. of the palaver are ſpun out to 4 


very tedicy 8 length before they can come 


to a deciſion, Such are the * preten= 


| p 0 


fis yovace re THE sern vox, 
ions of the natives to talents for deliberz, 
tion; pretenfions which, were they as ſolid 
as they are vain and affected, would ſerve 
to difcredit the account I have already given 
of their character. But the fact is, the in. 
habitants of Madagafcar are a people of x 
weak intellect, and far from being qualified q 
by a ſound underſtanding to avail - them- 
ſelves of maxims, drawn from experience, 
in confiderip g the contingencies of futurity, 
i Belides, as the country Is divided into many 
3 ſmall and ingependent ſtates, mutually dif- 
poſed to humble and depreſs each Other, 
the intereſts of any 1 individual community 
are very much involved, inſpmuch that it 
is often difficult to fiy what i is the line of 
gonduct it ought i in good policy to purſue. 
But their chief misfortune, as politicians 
and men of buſineſs, originates i in the ver- 
fatlity of their own minds; things of a tris 
yial nature, ſuch as a mall preſent ad- | 
vantage, are ſufficient to unhinge their 
judgement, and to impede the execution 
of & even their graveſt reſolves, Fee 
Property in "this ifland confiſts of extth, 
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with. their maſters. | Every perſon W. 
bas the misfortune, 10 be made a priſoner 
of war, man, Woma 1, or child, is reduced 

to the condition of ſlavery, and from that 1 
moment i FREY: by his: own, e 2 


"no. 


. 


Their s arms ee of a ſhield, and the. 
laws a ſpecies of lance, which they hays 
the art of throwing with peculiar addreſs. 
They are tolerably well provided with muſ- 
kets, which they have purchaſed from the 
French, and in the management of 1 N 
ſome of the natives are not unſkilful. 
ſew. of the petty. princes have 1 
ſwivel guns from the ſame quarter, and 
lam told the Chief of Foul point is in con= , - Bf 
dition to bring cannon. into the field, afford. = 
ing an example of that infatuated avarice 1 
ſo notorious in 2 che character of a Tauch 3 
merchant. i e 

The e of the Chief - 3 a 
ort or Stocade, . conſi ſting of three rows 
of large trees, fixed in the ground ſo cloſe. 
as almoſt to exclude the light. The ou- 
ter row is about fifteen feet high, the 
next nine, and the laſt. or innerm oſt at 


— 


he 
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leaſt fix. The three rows, having berech 


any ſpace between them, form one com. 
pact maſs of timbers, all mutually ſtrengthen. 
ing and ſupporting one another. They are 
faſtened together at the top by a croſs beam, 
ſtretching along a groove, common to all 
the ſtakes in the paling, and extending the 
whole 'breadth of the fort. The gate is 
extremely narrow, being intended to admit 
one perſon only in front; the door, com- 


poſed of a number of ſmall ſtakes, rolls at 


the top on a' tranſverſe axis, and is capable 


of being pulled ups and let down, i in the 
manner of a portcullis, as occaſion may 


require. A double door is not unfrequent, 
which is incloſed i in a caſe or frame, con- 


fiſting likewiſe of ſtakes. Their forts in 


general are nothing more than ſimple pal- 
liſades, conſtructed in the form of an ob- 
long ſquare; though ſome of them have 


the advantage of baſtions, and galleries, 
with openings, for the PR of 0 


noiterin Wo”: 
On the eve Wy war, 1555 women, children, 


and cattle, retreat to'the woods, and remain 


in concealment till the iſſue of oth came 


vor. er TO THE 28877 yore; lat 
| peign. The village is then occupied only 


by the men, who, previou fly w an act of 


hoſtilities, ſacrißfce an x. An Indian, 


and make 
and injuſtice of the enemy; his country- 
men meanwhile dipping their ſagays in the 
cut in pieces,” with the ſkin, and diſtributed 
among the by- ſtanders, who inſtantly 
begin to deyour each man his allowance 


with a horrid voracity; a ceremony ſuf- 


ficiently deſcriptive of thoſe ferocious ſen⸗ 
timents 1 with which they proceed ti te 


their rights, or avenge their wrongs. On 
this occaſion a ſtranger muſt not preſume 


to dip his lance in the blood, or to ſhare 


in the warlike entertainment, unleſs he is 
the reputed ally of the tribe; but wen. | 


the point of his ſagay with the 1 80 hei 
ratifie his title to their alliance. 34055 gt 


Their operations in the field are of a 
very deſul tory deſcription, conſiſtin g chiefly 
in teazing and harraſſing the enemy, or in 
attempting to ſurpriſe him, difadvantage- 95 


N * in the * * 5 * 


j 


ditinguiſhed for his eloquence, then riſes, 
a long harangue on the arrogance 
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guard, or little, prepared for, the defence 


of his. fort, they form a blockade round it, 
and endeavour by a coup de main to make 


the. Chief a priſoner of war: ſhould they 
have, the good fortune to ſucceed, they plun- 
der his village, drive off his cattle, and en- 


ſlave his vaſſals; ; but. ſeldom, or never come 


to any thing like a regular engagement. 

In ſituations where it is deemed ſufficient 
to remain on the defenſive, they ſhew con- 

fiderable. vigilance and addreſs in the uſe 


of advanced poſts, ſentinels, and above all 
ſpics, who are conſtantly buſy in recon- 


noitring the ground and motions of the 


of that ſeigniory, hearing that diſturbances 
were breaking out in the country, began 


to conſult his ſafety, by demoliſhing ſuch 
| houſes in the vicinity of his palliſade as 
obſtructed his view, He fortified the mouth 


of his river by throwing up a mound of 


earth, and placing his fuſileers i in ambuſ- 


cade in the ditch. On the top of the 
mound. he. laid a. lage Plank of wood. 
005 | l Pierced 


* 


reaſon to imagine that the enemy is off his 


enemy. An example of this ſort fell under 
my obſervation at Mahanlevou. The Chief 
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jereed like a hay rack, through the p d 
tures of which they p wy the " 
. diſtance of 4 piſtol ſhot; While „ 
tho: charged with its defence were wholly _ 
from the fire of the enemy. 2. lh, 1 | 
Chief neyer gives audience to an Eml „ 
ſentinels of the = 
import. of the embaſſy... = 
baſſador's inſtructions be de N 
tory, the Chief makes his ap „„ 
admits him to an interview at ſome diſtance 4 
from the fort. He comes up and accoſts his = 
_ Excellency with a noble,” manly, and ſedate vj 
mien; but on no occaſion whatever does hje 
permit him x to enter the gate of his R 
The natives of Madagaſcar are „ oh 
of very violent enmities, and ſometimes xx. 
ecute on their devoted objects the moſt de- 
liberate cruelties, _ I fawa Chief dreſſed in Cr 
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couſin of an obnoxious neighbour, ordered 
them into his preſence, and in cold blood, 
with a fingle ſtroke of his lance, killed 
the former, diſmiſſing her companion to 
carry home the diſmal news to the parent; 
and to aſſure him at the ſame time, that he, 
and every ſoul under his roof, ſhould ſooner 
or later « experience his v ven * in a limi- 
lar manner. 
I am doubtful, | whitther the ſenfibilit 
natural to a man in an uncultivated or ſavage 
ſtate, when greatly exaſperated or provoked, 
with all the angry and unſocial paſſions in 
full poſſeſſion | of him, may not act as an 
incentive to the cruelty of his revenge. How 
often has the ſavage of America, from the 
impulſe of natural goodneſs, welcomed me 
to his hut, and refreſhed me with the wild 
animal, which, with the ſweat of his brow, 
he had killed in the defart, ; while in the 
mean time the ſcalp of an enemy hung dan- 
gling round his neck, and imparted to his 
ordinary beverage a delicious flayour, The 
new Zelander fates his appetite with the 
quivering limbs of a gueſt, who from folly 
or ingratitude, rouſes him i into a paroxiſin 
3 | of 
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of rage. The native of Madagaſcar, while 
he lives and affociates with a ſtranger as 


with a brother, may with great compoſurs 


be ſeen pulling out the teeth of a man bam 


he ſlew in his anger: theſe are the ſpoils 


which at once booth his rage and adorn his 
| perſon; nor can a more deſirable object 
preſent itſelf to his ſenſes, than the tears 


and anguiſh of thoſe who were united by 
the moſt bender affetion t to 850 e 


1 


of his 
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Mode f giving and receiving Pans i at 


young Females indulge, ariſe from a Motive 


of Avarice—Chaflity of the married Na- 
 men—Obſervations on the eee ＋ 


Vos Inhabitants. 7 


5 ſame here as in India; it is the buſi 

neſs of the inferior to make the firſt: ads 

vince as well as the firſt WE but he 
| 7 always 


Madagaſtar—The Licences in which the 
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always receives another in return. Uport 
our arrival in this bay, we ſpent-ſome days | 
in receiving compliments from the Chiefs 
of the adjacent villages. - They ſet off from 
the ſhore in their: canoes, + beating theit 
Gongs, and ſeemed highly delighted with 
the honour of diſplaying: the flag of France: 
in this manner they ſignified their fatis- 
faction at ſeeing us on the- coaſt; and as 
the main object of this viſit was to folicit 
our alliance, they preſented us with oxen, 
fowls, and fruit. They were eſcorted by 
a numerous retinue of armed Indians, who 
ſaluted us with many expreſſions of friend- 

ſhip; ; particularly by nies their arms 
in the canoe. The Chief was likewiſe 
attended by his favourite wife, daughters, 
and neareſt female relations, whom we 
were not unmindful to regale with fruit 
and ſtrong liquors. We preſented the 
Chief with a gun, and the ladies with a 
piece of muſlin, faluting them at their 
departure with three rounds of cannon, to 
which they anſwered by repeated ſhouts 
of joy and 1 . Frandh "tg 
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had been flying at -the villages ever ſince 
our firſt arrival in the bay; nor was any 
mark of attention and good will omitted on 
the part of the natives, that could excite 
fimilar ſentiments in our minds. Having. 

however, a nice ſenſibility of charactet, if 
they could at any time gueſs from the 
nature or degree of our acknowledge 

that our feelings were not in uniſon with 
their own, they were apt to become ſuſ- 
picious or at beſt perfectly indifferent to 

our concerns. It was conſidered as our 

duty to make a preſent to the Chief, who 

always preſides over the market, as often 
as we had occaſion for a freſh ſupply of 
proviſions. Our repairing to their villages 
for the purpoſe of providing for our wants, 
ſhewed our dependence on their friendſhip; 
an advantage to be purchaſed with a preſent; 

they, in their turn appearing on board to 
requeſt a renewal of their alliance with the 
French, felt the propriety of proving 'them- 
ſelves worthy; of. it 'by making preſents 
in their turn; facts in perfect conformity 
to all the maxims of the Eaſt e 
mg nature of | ne . ES 
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Bo 7 he natives of Madagaſcar indulge in 
| all the offices of hoſpitality ; a virtue, which 
| there i is rather the reſult of a natural im- 
pulſe of the heart, than the practice of any 
fixed and defined precept, ſuch as founds 
the exerciſe of it in the nations of Aſia. 
When travellers tell us, however, that in 
the Iſland of Madagaſcar, the offices of hoſ- 
pitality are carried to ſuch a pitch of ex- 
travagance, as to make it cuſtomary for 
parents to proſtitute their children to the 
embraces of ſtrangers, they ſpeal either 
from i ignorance or from a deſire of exciting 
aſtoniſhment in the reader. From a cloſer 
inſpection of their manners, they mi ;ght 
have found that the little regard ſhewn to 
chaſtity amon g that people, may be re- 
ſolved into a covetous deſire of parents, 
and a long acquaintance with the propen- 
ſities of diſſolute men. I was at much 
pains to examine into the grounds of this 
report; for had I found, as has been ſtated 
by ſome voyagers, that a parent made no 
difficulty to deliver up his daughter to the 
deſires of every vagrant who happened to 
land u n che coaſt, 1 ſhould then have ii in- 
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rred that in this: Sand. an original ſenſe 


| of modeſty and perſonal dignity made no 
part of the moral character of man. But 


what young woman, in any part of the 
globe, ever offered ſo ſtrong an exception 


to the general character of the ſex, as that, 
previouſly to exam ple and early ſeduction, 
ſhe would give herſelf up to a man ſhe never 
ſaw before, and one widely differing from 
her own countrymen in complexion, lan- 
guage, and manners. Or can we figure to 
ourſelves a race of men ſo vile and con- 
| temptible in their own eyes, as to feel them 


ſelves honoured by adminiſtring, i in the per- 
ſons of their own offspring, to the improper 


appetites of ſtrangers. This tale therefore I 
place with confidence to the account of 
exaggeration, a figure but too incident to 
the narrations of travellers. 

In endeavourin 8 to reſolve thoſe equi- 


vocal appearances, which tend to miſlead 


a ſuperficial obſerver on this point, I re- 
marked in the firſt place, that boys and 
girls are not only permitted to live together 
without the ſmalleſt reſtraint, but, from 
the earlieſt dawn of puberty, are * pted 
Vor. III. N Bs. 
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by their parents, to the uſe of thoſe powers 
with which nature has endowed them, It 


is eaſy to imagine that having once. taſted | 


the ſweets of pleaſure, they will be inticed, 


by opportunity and the influence | of a 


warm climate, to a frequent repetition of 


the ſame enjoyment. Every thing they | 


either hear or ſee, acts as a ſtimulus to 
paſſion; words and geſtures; the moſt free 


and licentious, are ſanctioned by cuſtom, ' 
and.mix in the ordinary commerce of life, 


The parent obſerves with ſatisfaction the 


effects of ſuch education on the character 


of his child, and thence augurs every 
thing happy and proſperous to his family 
in time to come. 
I ſpeak, however, only of boys and x 
; for married women are very little addicted 
to violate the nuptial engagement. A hul- 
band indeed may poſſeſs concubines or 
wives of a ſecondary order; but making 
allowance for this cuſtom, by no means 
peculiar to them, I am inclined to believe 
there is much mutual fidelity between the 
ſexes in a married ſtate. The foreigners, 
who firſt viſited this iſland ; in modern times, 
Were 
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were Mahometans: they were followed by 
Europeans, particularly the French, who 
have been ſettled here as a colony for a con- 
ſiderable time; and both theſe races, with 
whom the natives early aſſociated, to ſay 5 
no worſe of them, were men of intriguing 
manners. The firſt were ſo from conſtitu- 
tion and the licenſe granted them by the 
genius of their Win the ſecond, from 
habit, and perhaps from an affectation of 


gallantry, and the love. of the ſex. Both, 
ſtimulated by the ſame deſires, and favoured 


by the looſe principles of education in the 
females, inſinuated themſelves into the com 5 
pany of the lower order of the people, 
whom by preſents, and the hope c of future | 
gain, they eaſily made ſubſervient to their 


views. A ſort of prodigality, incident to 
the character of a ſeaman on ſhore, ſoon 
removed the ſcruples of the intereſted pa- 


rents; and thus, by gradually extinguiſhing ; 


all ſentiments of reſerve between native 
and foreign avarice, triumphed in the end 


over every obſtacle to illicit gratification, 


The Chiefs themſelves, naturally jealous 
of Europeans, and not inſenſible to the 
1 2 emolu- 
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emoluments of proſtitution, bred up their 
daughters in all the arts of the coquet, in 
order that they might obtain a preference 
in the eye of ſtrangers. Beſides the article 
of preſents, the Chief, by means of his 
daughters, who act as ſpies on the ſenti- 
ments and conduct of the paramour, ob- 
tains ſuch intelligence as is ſometimes con- 
ducive to his ſafety and independence. Thus 
the young ladies of Madagaſcar, habituated 
to intrigue, prompted by the political and 
pecuniary views of their parents, and cap- 
| tivated by the charm of ſome new orna- 
ment for their perſons, ceaſe to be reluc- 
tant to the wiſhes of their admirers. _ 
Such, I am convinced, are the origin and 
| progreſs of that want of modeſty in the 
| tex taken notice of by all travellers who 
have viſited this iſland; a feature however, 
which, far from being the-reſult of any 
natural ſentiment, plainly ariſes, as in all 
fimilar caſes, from depravity of manners. 
But extravagant as the natives are in their 
Worſhip of the Paphian Goddeſs, I could 
dot learn that any female ever makes the 
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ficſt advances to a ſtranger. That there are 
women who hold out meretricious lures 
to the publick I have no doubt of; but 
ſuch characters belong to a deſcription of 
the ſe by no means peculiar to this 
iſland. 
I was not a little farpriſed that this great | 
relaxation of manners had in no degree 
formed a union between the natives and 
the French. It ſhould ſeem natural to 
imagine, that the habits of commerce with 
the ſex would often connect the male and 
female by ties of mutual confidence and 
affection: : certain it is, however, that no. 
ſuch attachment prevails. When a woman _ 
happens to conceive by a foreigner, ſhe 4 
induſtriouſſy procures abortion, by the ap- 
- plication of certain drugs whoſe efficacy 
is well known to the natives: and this 
practice ſeems to be ſo univerſal, that 1 — oh 
did not meet with a. ſingle Mulatto, or CL 
' perſon of colour, in Madagaſcar; a country, 2 

which, from the uſual courſe of things, 
might be expected to contain e thou- «©» 
ſands of this breed... „ | 
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Should it be alledged, that in the above 
detail, by offending againſt the modeſty of 
the ſex, as well as of men devoted to the 
auſtere habits of the cloiſter, I have de- 

| parted from thoſe moral maxims which 
ought ever to prevail in the traveller's narra- 
tive, I have only to ſay in my juſtification, 
that if, beſides preſenting a faithful pic- 
ture of human manners, with an analyſis 
of character applicable to the natives of 
Madagaſcar, I have endeayoured to diſ- 
credit ſuch. miſtaken notions as would 
make the reality of moral diſtinctions 
- «contingent on habit and education, I hope 
I ſhall not only have credit for the purity 
of my motives, but be allowed to have 
ſerved, in ſome ae the an w virtue 
and morality?” ? 
Relying on the aan ef; many per- 
cone who have viſited the iNand of Otaheite, 
of which we have had reports fimilar to 
thoſe zof Madagaſcar, I would obſerve in 
the ſame view, that there too an inte- 
xeſted principle produces the proſtitution 
of the women. In the latter, the female 
places an implicit confidence in the * 
5 5 an 
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and liberality of her admirer; while i in the 
former, ſhe uſually enters into a previous 
and formal bargain, or contract, for the uſe 
of her perſon, a circumſtance which im- 
plies a (till greater degree of ſelfiſhneſs and 
depravity. Again, if we may depend on 
the veracity of a native of Otaheite, whom 
I had frequent opportunities of converſing 
with at Paris, as well as the reports of 

various voyagers, who give teſtimony to the 
conjugal fidelity of the Otaheitan matrons, 
we ſhall be fatisfied that the commerce 
between the ſexes is nearly the ſame in 
Otaheite as in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
and ſeems equally to ſpring from the ſame 
principles. Such alſo, with very little 
difference, are the manners in this reſpect 
of New Zealand, and Greenland and all 
ought —— to be referred to'a Grmilar 
origin. © * 
From facts, W miſunderſtood, tra- 

vellers ſeem to have been led to the com- 
mon doctrine of cannibals; for 1 am con- 
vinced there is no race of ſavages on the 
face of the earth, who devour their fel- 
low men in cool blood. The rage of war, 
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and an indignant ſenſe of injuſtice and ap- 
preſſion, urge ſome Indian nations to eat 
the body of a dead enemy; but has not 
the fury and madneſs of fanaticiſm, on chang 

occaſions, acted with equal enormity? . 
n the language of Madagaſcar, which 
is by no means harſh, or diſagrecable ta 
the ear, I perceived ſome of the ſame in- 
flexions of voice which occur in that of the 
Philippine iſles, | It ſeems a compound of 
different lan; guages, and contains many 
words: borrowed from the Arabic and 
Portugueſe. Kabar, for inſtance, ſignifie 
new, and Ouagb, the face, as well i in Ma- 
dagaſcar as in Arabia. Palabra, or Palaver 
means ſpeech or diſcourſe in Portugueſe, 
and diſcourſe or council in the language 
of this iſland. The term parole might be 
uſed without any great impropriety to 
expreſs council in our own tongue. Par- 
lemeni and Parlementer, the one fi gn ifyin 8 
the place, and the other, as a term of war, 
the act of holding 4 council, are evidently 
derived from parker. But I ceaſe enlarg- 
: ing on a country, the hi ory ef which is 
ee e 1H familia 
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1 W ij}: 


"T "HE "ER af ry which i lies mak 
the mouth of the river Emballe, is 


in latitude 5%; 20 ; ; and its longitude, as 


determined by an eclipſe of the ſun, 1 


Our people, who had been ill of the 


| ſcurvy, - were now in a ſtate of convaleſ- 


cence; and as we were apprehenſive leſt 


longer delay might expoſe us to the malig- ; 


nant fevers of the country, we laid in a 

freſh ſtock of rice, beef, and poultry, and, 

on the 2gth of March, began to fall down 
65 1 . 
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the bay. We diſpatched the Corvet to the 
iſle of France, and made fail with the fri- 
gate for the Cape of Good Hope. 

With all our diligence, however, to quit 
the coaſt of Madagaſcar, | upon the fiſt 
ſymptoms of feveriſh diſorders, we were 
unable to clear the bay before the com- 
mencement- of the rains; the conſequence 
of which was that a number of the crew 
caught the fever of the ſeaſon. 

Nothing material occurred on the 5 
ſage, except the diſcovery of ſoup currents, 
in a weſt ſouth weſt direction. 

On the 29th of April, the appearance 
of ſome. Manches de velour, or velvet ſleeves, 
announced our approach to Needle Bank, 
which runs along the ſhore eaſt from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The lead gave us 
100 fathoms, on a bottom of fine white 
ſand, mixed with ſome. earth and ſhells. 
The iſt of May we faw the coaſt of 
Africa, when we had ſoundings of ſixty 
fathoms on the ſame ſand, mixed with 
black pebbles, and ſhells pointed like 
needles. The north wind barred our en- 
trance to Falſe Bay; but on the 5th in 

| „ the 
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the evening, after failing a little ſouth eaſt 


Ve dropped anchor; and came to moor- p 
ings in Simon's Bay the day following. 


The ſeeds of a fever we had bibel 
in Antongil Bay, now ſhewed themſelves 
in the mortality of many of the ſhip': com- 


pany. I found, however, agreeably to | 
| what is above mentioned, that the bulk of 
the unfortunate ſufferers had imprudently 
expoſed themſelves either to the rain or 


the heat of the ſun. Happily, in many 


of our ſick, the wholeſome air of the Cape 
ſoon _ to a erent Ly owt MY re- 


covery. 


On b Genin I em Fibel my time | 


at the Cape, either in traverſing the moun- 


tains; from which 1 uſed to return, th 
oth perhaps, loaded with plants, parti- 


cularly onions in flower, wonderfully diver- 


ſified in their ſpecies; or in the amuſement 
of fiſhing, which I found extremely pro- 


ductive. In my excurſions, I frequently 


aw a ſmall ſpecies of ſtag, and a race 1 
very large monkies, named Bavian. The 
Dacy, a kind of rabbit, preſented itſelf, 
baſking in the ſun, and often ſuffered me 


to 
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to approach within a ſinall diſtance befor 
he betook himſelf to his hole. 
My ear was delighted with the ſweet 
note of a ſmall yellow bird like the Green- 
finch; nor was I leſs pleaſed with the 
melody of another ſpecies of the ſame ſize, 
remarkable for his tail, which is at leaſt 
eight inches in length. | 
There is a wonderful beauty and el. 
cacy in the plumage of ihe Senegaly, or 
Sparrow of Senegal, which is named at 
the Cape, Red- bill. I ſaw likewiſe various 
ſpecies of the Colobris, one 0 the moſt 
elegant breeds of birds. It is ſaid by the 
naturaliſt, that his feathers preſent us with 
all the beautiful colours of preciqus ſtones, 
He is a native of many different parts of 
the globe, Surinam, New Spain, Mexico, 
and other countries. Here too is a very 
handſome ſpecies of tufted Sparrow, whoſe 
_ feathers are ſpotted with black; and Par- 
tridges in great abundance. The Lion, 
Tiger, Zebra, Caſoat, one of the largeſt 
birds in the world, Oſtrich, and Eagle, 
are all | patives of | this country, but are | 
5 118 ll Res l r l AO 
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ſeldom ſeen except. in the interior mon 
of the „eee, III ö 
The Elements at the Gigs em to vie 
with each other in adminiſtring to the 
wants of the inhabitants. Five or fix 
failors, who were fond of fiſhing, ſoon 
caught with' the line enough to fatisfy | 
the whole crew ; and the fiſh were in 
ſuch plenty, that the men often hooked 
| them in the belly, by only dangling the 
line careleſsly in the water. They ſhewed 
me a kind of white fiſh, of a reddiſh tinge, 
with a large inſect, which ſcemed to live 
and feed i in his mouth. I cau ight a Thorn- 
back of a monſtrous ſize, that having 
ſwallowed a fiſh at the hook, found him- 
| {elf unable to get rid of his prey, 
On the 26th of June we ſet Gil for 
Europe, but the wind, being in the north 
weſt, continued unfayourable till the 4th. 
of July, when it went round to the ſouth 
eaſt, and we made a _— run | towards 
the north. NY 
On the 14th we _ to the 209 247 
ſouthern latitude, and 51! eaſtern longi- 
tude; where 100 pounds of ſea water gave 
. 5 5 3 Ib, 
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3 lb. + of ſalt. The 23d we ſaw the 


weſt winds, which are extremely pre- 
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iſland of Aſcenſion, but in ſpite of the 


temptation of its Turtle we continued our il 0 
T 1 


courſe. On the 28th we croſſed the Line 
under the 19 of weſtern longitude. On 

the 3d and 4th of Auguſt we ſpoke with 
veſſels, bound from New England for the 
whale fiſhery on. the coaſt of Africa, who 
told us they had loſt fi ght of the Cape 
de Verd iſlands three days, The wind con- Conf, 
tinued in the north eaſt till the 26th, fit 
when we found ourſelves in 269 north tl 
latitude, and 44 weſt longitude. The 1 


valent in thoſe parts, carried us rapidly 
eaſtward. On the 7th of September we 
arrived in the Sound off the coaſt of Bri- 
tany, and next day dropped e in the 
road of Breſt. | | 
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TOWARDS THE NORTH. 2OLE, 


IN THE YEAR n. 


1 H A P. xvn. 


cafe a on the Diverſe of the Climates 
- fituated under equal Latitudes, towards 
the two Poles—The probable Cauſes of this 
ſingular Difference—The Climates which | 
are the leaſt uniform, with Reſpect to 
Heat and Cold, are the moſt flormy—The 
Author, with a View to many uſeful Ob 
jets, determines to penetrate as fur as 
poſſible towards each Pole, and embarks 
"OP at Ti oulon, een 


Av ING in former voyages viſa 
many parts of the terraqeous globe 
in different latitudes, I had opportunities 
of acquiring a conſiderable knowledge of 
climate in the torrid as well as in the tem- 
perate Wien of the earth; in a ſubſequent 


voynge, 
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voyage, I made it my buſineſs to be equally 
well informed reſpecting the reputed. inhof- 
pitable genius of the South Seas; and upon 
my return from that expedition, which 
extended beyond the ordinary tract of navi- 
gators, three hundred leagues directly ſouth, 
and conſiſted in all of more than a thouſand 
leagues, performed in three months, in the 
mildeſt ſeaſon of the year, I entertained 
not the ſmalleſt doubt, that there exiſts a 
peculiar and perpetual ri yes in on other 
hemiſphere, + 

Surpriſed as I was at fo t a | ſpriy 
of climate in correſponding latitudes towards 
the two poles, I had a ſtrong deſire to be 
enabled to give ſome account of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. in the conſtitution of 
the globe. Northward, I obſerved a fa 
of very great extent, in whoſe high latitudes | 
one would naturally expect angry and tem- 
peſtuous climates; but it ſhould ſeem that 
the ice, extending over a great proportion of 
its ſurface, qualifies, from the quieſcent 
ſtate of its own atmoſphere, the aſperity | 
of the elements in theſe frozen regions. 


1 thould cee refer the intem perate 


con- 


CE 
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| the;confines of the An 
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ſtitution of 16 chern eee as pro 
dig vious; extent of an almoſ h unbour 
ocean, which, intirely abſorbs t the ſolat Wer 
and this opinion derives conſiderable cre= 
dübility fr om the report of mariners, who 


fail between Manilla and Acapuled a ſea. 


in length And breadth next to the ſou! hern 
dceah, the moſt extenſive, on the. glabev 

They dell us, that this ſea ig ſubject t to verx 
high and tempeſtuous winds; and that on 
erican More; though | 
they, ſeldom fail into a higher latitude thats 


forty. degrees, they often fall in: with, floating, ; 


| ice, pt ho white SAM e 


; the ae os ow and Vg Kg The 
latters ARE With the continent of 
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rope; WA of narrow. limits; it contains vaſt 
ve ſpread. by, ,xtenſive.. foreſts, 
and pets 5 N rays © of the fag. a ſurface 

| ing and unſtable With that | 


e ocean, "Eyrops.. on the, contraty, 19 


of yery large extent; all 1 it in! fone degree 
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of: Mg receives the united in 
uences of the great continent, and as it 
een and hems in dhe north. ſeas, by 
many conſiderable iſlands, is in every re- 
ſpect better formed for reflecting the folar 
rays. Hence in the climates of Great - Bri· 
tain and Germany. we find ſcarcely any 
thing analogous to the inceſſant boss and 
boiſterous winds of Wera ore coaſt 
MN fouth cape of Greenland. + | 
Thus I obſerved, tata 1 lel ; 
bro South dea being of vaſtly greater Extent, 
embracing almoſt the whole'circumference 
af the globe, is likewiſe much more ſtormy 
and bmp 1 the Pacific Ocean 
that the latter being of larger bounds 1. 
alſo more tempeſtuous and turbulent than 
the Atlantic; vhilſt the Atlantic is mort 
rough and ferocious towards the narrow 
and wild country of America, thant 
the vaſt and improved continent of Rurope: 
10. m excurſions i the a: Ag 1 
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gent to \the# on 
in general, that. from: one Pole to another 


wa ent pare 


1 .the climate, in 13 as it is uniform 
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Alder regions'3 in their vicinity, is con 
ed into vapour by a ſudden encreaſe of tho 

heat of * atmoſphere; and ſuch vieiſſi - 
ads eee een in —_ 
a” food! ber we. n cle unden of 5 
winds. The oppoſite extremitiet of © 
ſame. zones, :; which border on the 
chare in the more unifon n tenour of that 
diviſion. af che globe. „The frozen: zones; 
being for ever in a very low temperaturm 
with little: variety of heat and eold, ar 
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nature ſeems. to keep the elements in an 
undar ed ſtatb of vigor and activity. 
7iThe more I revolved theſe ideas in my 
mihd, the more anxiouſly L courted an op- 
portunity Folenitaining-thiis veracity with 
my on eyes. I wiſhed to : ſurvey the cli- 
mates in the vicinity of the pole, in their 
ole extent north and ſouth, to compare 
them, and to contraſt: their peculiarities 
with thoſe: bfithe torrid zone, all round tlie 
globe; for the accompliſhment” of Which 
purpoſes; there was now but little wanting, 
Sept a voyage to the north ſeas: As Þ 
wiſhed likewiſe to bring under one view 
the various obſtacles ariſing from the i ice, 
which. haveirpeded the Teſearches of navi- 
| gators.in thoſe. eas, I was prepared to con- 
tinue- my voyage nertbward to as high 3 
latitude as poſſible 3 and having Heard of 
no navigator Whatever, WhO had taken 
the ſmalleſt notice ef he different expedi- 
ents chat might be oppoſed: to the difficulties 
of the. ice by ſuch a8 (W6rlg - penetrate to 
the: pole; I2was much ine lied to think 1 
ſhould. be able to ſupply this Fae in the 


nnn * og annals 
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annals of navigation.” Intending to dit 
my courſe towards the north ard wWeſi og 
5 Spitzberg,*. and piercing through rhe ics 
beyond 1809. of "latitude, to traverſeithad 
region which is a kindof depoſitor mapnziney 
whenee ariſe the numberleſs thoals that ar 
ſeen floating towards Iceland; and ths 
coaſt of America, I hoped alſo to be able 
to ſay,” from my owh 6bſervation;” whether 
any land actually exiſts northward from 
the coaſt of Greenland; and in fine to con- 
ſult the gratification of a private curioſity. 
by attending to ſuch objects of iiitural hif- 
tory," as might fall in my way, pa 8 
* the native animals of thoſe ſeas. N 
Being on board a frigate at Toulen, 5 
which was under lallng orders fot the port 
of *Breft, 1 made application td dhe 5 
miniſter Ws my department for ledve of N 
abſence, and entered direct upon the exe 
cution of my enterprise. |/This.. paffig 
afforded me an opportu nity of. vidiging.Gibay 
raltar, a yery ſtrong and important forage 
in which the art. of man has only. repo | 
15 wur, in ſopplying che little that el 
1. ED equity 
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bens da the-C Caſkets was of very great uſe 
to us; but we now made a tack towards the 
eoaſt of England, it being leſs inrumbers 
ed with rocks than the French ſhores - 
The ſerene aſpect of the ſea and t in @ 
ſeaſon but little advanced, produced | an 
agreeable ſurpriſe; an Indian eanoe * 
have accom en the navigation with a 
fafety. THY OE x v4 ” 
oo the 2140 we e paſſed Dover "pull; | 
and the Eaſt point of England. The Light- 
| houſes on two ſtrips of land, called:North 
and South Foreland, are of equal beneßt w 
| homme cores the interofts of humanity; 
ſuch objects of national police ſeem. to be 
dee better regulations in this iſland than 
in the kingdom of France. We nowean- 
chored in the Downs, where Wwe 97 a eon- 
fidftable” fleet of merchant 9 1 T 
0 Eafterly wind to fan down anne 
a at a ſmall oper 8 
Deal, , anding on, 4 WM, tween two Ad- 
1 0 _ 1 5 | 
oppottunity t 
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khis place of eroſſing to Holland, the third 
day after iy arrival, I ſet out ſor Dover. 
ving been accuſtomed to genßider the eli: 
mate of this cauntry much colder than that 
of France, I was aftoniſhed at the mildneſs 
of the air, the charming verdure of the fields, 
the trees in bloſſam, and the ſpring in ge⸗ 
neral in a more forward ſtate than 1 had 


left it in my qyn country. Dovyer proper- 


ly con ſiſts of two towns, both ſituated i in 
4 bottom, and is overlooked by very high 


bliffs, whence I ſhould. ſuppoſe it not fa- 


voured' by a very, wholeſome. atmoſphere, 


North from the harbour Kun * Wks 


commanding, the town, ang 
fortreſs, Which ſeems. of at leak equal alot 


quity with thoſe of Del, but much more 


me - to. form.,: ap Opinion of the national « cha- 
racter; 5 but 1 readily. preſumę there is 4 
great difference in * banaty. - of r manners 
: between the natives in the inland count, 
' and ſuch, as, a ſtranger meets with in the 
| in: e . the a (of hay 
b WENT ; Lande 


— 
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I landed in the harbour of Calais the 
«ah, and proceeded to Holland by the 
” lemiſh canals, A route which afforded 1 me 
1 light of Greveline, Dunkirk, Newport, 

Bruges, and Ecluſe; and failing along that 
arm of the ſea which borders on Zeland, 


and the canals of the Meuſe and Holland, | 


I aw Fluſhing, Middleburgh, Vellumiſtand, 
Dort, Rotterdam, Delf, and Leyden, 


and on the 2d of April reached the I, of 


Amſterdam. . 


1 ſhould prefer the quiet and aty y con- 
dition of the F leming to the reſtleſs toil | 
and. buſtle of the Hollander. The country 
of the latter, however, offers to the eye | 


. the traveller, numberleſs canals of great 
capacity and 'magnificence ; ; many fine 


towns almoſt afloat ; country ſeats; parks | 
and gardens in which a taſte for expence 


and elegance is equally conſpicuous; and fea 


5 dikes, the extent, ſolidity, and elevation 


of which, mark a ſpirit of the moſt daring 


as well as judicious enterprize. One i 7 
indeed 'aftoniſhed at the Merecibik labour 


employed by theſe creators of their country 


lt in N 1 Fo. the ; wafer then 
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In ſmproving and embellifhing It; and; Laſt of 


all, in defending its boundaries againſt the 
irruptions of the ocean. But after all, what 
are the Dutch but- 41 race of Hluftriou: s exiles, 
in 4 manner bound to the ſands of; the "ſex. 
Mye eyes were conſtantlyabroad in adiritation, 


but my heart was ſilent. On one ſide tie fields, 


which, having been deluged by a a ſudden, 


inroad of the ſoa, require all the at's r 


duſtry of man to reſtore even to the coniditieh 
of a moraſs. 1 n the other, moltitudes of 
machines appear in conſtant Speration to 
empty the flood into ah achacent canal; 
but a ſtorm. ariſes, Ind the w. 


mau, 1 regatd as a certain proof that 
th all the ground recovered from the ſea, 


at ſuch an amazing expence of labour and 


anxiety, | the ſoil | is by no means equal to the 
maintenance of the inhabitants. Their 


cities, which are erected on piles, ſearcely 


ablet to ſuſtain their burthen, ſeem i in con- 
"ſtant Jeopardy of diſſolving in the J 
un 


The dikes conſtructed as barriers ag 


the ocean. as well as otherg in the inland 


country, 


hate i PST 
3 hilated in 4 moment, 5 The a pplicat ation of 
= win zdmills to almoſt” "evety ſpecies 6f manual - 
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eountrz, are undermined, or of 
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ſwopt away by the ravages. of. the fea, or 
the violence of 2 river, which commit 
all er 


ernate devaſtation in the provinces. The 
air itſelf, of an inſalubtious quality, ſoems 
to fordid man to occupy a country, Which 
nature never intended for his uſe. In the 
great towns, the traveller meets with ſome 
andſome buildings a commerce. which 
aggrandiſes. a few lofty, individuals: 1 ſhip- 
Pings, the ſize and number of which de- 
note the extenſive f peculations of their 

of Tg But t the houſes i in town and coun- 
15 by ; the poorer ſort; a race 
may be ſaid to ſubmit to 2 
petual exile, , and all tho perils of the ocean 
incarning a little pittance for their fawilies, 
te. hovel they live. in, a few. roots, and 
a ſmall portion of rye for their ſubliſtence; 
3 in ſhort, the ſiyeat of whoſe brows, 
whoſe ſtreng th and life itſelf, often. fall a 
facrifice to IJ eaſe and convenience & the 
fich. 1 gan think of nothin g to which 5 
Halland may more properly be compared. 


In i 


than a tract of country. that has been under- 
| mineg, and, almoſt floated by the. ocean; 5 


„ Dubos | but 
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but which retaining a varniſh of green turf, 
incorporated with the adjacent ſoil, and 
bound together by: the roots of its own 
productions, i is: preſerved for a while from 
final diſſolution. Such vegetables as are 
unable to extend their fibres to the ſolid 
ground, periſh; ; but as they decay become 
ſoil for others. If a tree happens to ſpring 
up,. the tender Lots will ſuſtain it a little; 
but ſhould it thrive and increaſe, in ſize, 
the thin ſoil Which ſerves it as a baſe gra- 
dually gives way, and the tree falls to the 
ground. The Dutch appear to poſſeſs a 
good qualities; are. a little roguiſh and 
coyetous of money, . 80 in e 
n ik hoon Nos * 
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3 by 


the merchants, 1 to whom $4 had letters 


Laps 


of recommendation, "aff ing | me 5 with 


113 A Ae 3 


their good. offices, I found a ſhip; bound 


444 & 4 End £14445 


for the ſeas. of Spitzberg, and failed from 
the Texel on the 16th of April, 1776. We 
fell down the river by the ſouthern paſfag 
which i is efteemed = ſafeſt, and i is for 
by the coalt, and ſand banks, which extend 
two leagues. into the fea, We then ſtood | 
N. N. W. acroſs the German ocean, 


which has ſou ndin gs in its whole extent 


as far as the Etland iſlands... The Sound, 


however, "is very ircegular, owing. to fre- 
quent fand banks, which afford 3 


fiſheries to the inhabitants of the ſea C 


of theſe Lands, the m "conkderable is is 


the 


AIDEN is in Holland only a Wacks: 5 | 
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the Dogger- bank, which runs N. E. and 

W. 8. W. nearly in che form of 2 projection 

of the cone, having the baſe towards the 
nean breadth i: 


9 


wet ſouth weſt. Its mea 
fourteen, leagues, and its center is in: latitude- 
559 5%. Its-moſt; weſterly point is fifteen: 
leagues: from the Engliſh coaſt, and its 
moſt (eaſterly two 
of Jutland; Such parts of the Bank, as 
lie ſouth, and ſouth weſt, have the leaſt 
depth of water, it being only from nize 
to eighteen fathoms; while caſt and north 
the Sound has from twenty to thirty fathoms; 
Without its ſouthern extremities the lead 


gives twenty-five, and without its northern, 


forty, or forty-five. fa homs. On the N 7th 


we artived in the latitude of 55 and 310 


of eaſtern longitude from the meridian of 
Paris; the variation of the needle being 180 


towards the nor th weſt. i Two. leagues 2 
titude We 


ſouth. from the above point of 

had ſixteen fathoms; but now, at ſeven in 

ths evening, having failed ten leagues N. 
N. W. from the ſame 

gave us twenty four. Two. days 

being five leagues ſoutk. of fs 38 " 
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| ahd:21” eaſtern longitude, we had: gol fac: 


thoms; and ten leagues N. : N. W. 


- this ſecond point, our ſoundings were 


forty five fathoms. The currents 
as well as along the adjacent maia landz 


rum northward; hut on the coaſt eaſt from 


Scotland, and at the Shetland FRO their 
direction is towards the but. n 
bog the 22othy in latitade 599) PLE 


lad! gave \ſixty-five fathoms ſoundings, 
which we retained all the way to the lati- . 


tüde of 61 We coaſted" along the 8 


land lands; but the weather was hazy and 


we 1. without Dear. hem. The 


A 


8 but navi 
this route becauſe in caſe of a weſterly 
wind, which is much more common than 
2 wind at eaſt, the {kipcar eaſily run into 
2 e depth of water. The diſtance 


two coaſts is -about-forty<five 


- 
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Lweighed I de pounds of ſea-water, and found 
that it contained 4+ pounds of falt. In latitude 4 
599 8% and longitude 85 the fame quan- 
tity of water gave only 34 pounds of ſalt; 
but at that time we were ſtill within the 
limits of the German ocean. We ſpoke with 
av veſſels on their paſſage froth Drontheim. 
The trade of Norway conſiſts chiefly of 
ſtdekfiſh, train soil; and copper. In the 
northern part of this province: the climate 
is too cold to raiſe corn equal to the ſub- 
Gftetice.of the inhabitants, and henee they 
ab well as their cattle; have been forced to 
| have recourſe to . fiſh as the chief means 
_ of their ſupport; the ſame is the unhappy 


lot of the Greenlanders and the natives of 
Leeland; the latter, by far the moſt miſe- 
fable of the three, derive no advantage 
whatever from their foil; and are indebted 
for both elothes and lodging to the ſkin 
of the ſea-wolf. A ſtranger is- aſtoniſhed 
at the avidity with which the Greenlander 
fivallows his whale and ſeal oil. When 
there is a ſcarcity of drifted trees; he may 
* _ Ny bis proud and Mons 4 his 
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* at a wretched fire of matches kept 
burning with train oil. 3 | 
On the 23d, our latitude hal 669 270 | 
with one degree 48" of longitude, a bub- 
blin 8 appearance on the ſurface of the 
water admoniſhed us of currents, the 
direction of which we found to be towards 
the north. We ſaw a ſpecies of ſea fowl. 
called Malmoque; ; it ſnowed in large fleaks, 
and Reaumaur's thermometer ſtood a frac- 
tion above 42. The cold, as well as the 
af pet of the ſkies, was much the ſame 
as in the South Seas; but there i is one mate- 
rial difference between the two. climates, 1 
and it is this, that here the weather being g 
almoſt quite calm the cold is uniform, 
whereas in the ſouth, being introd uced 
by high winds, it is capricious and i irregu- 
lar; beſides, the ſeaſon was greatly more 
advanced in the latter than in the former 8 
climate. | | | 


On the 26th, we. $995; <p to 3 * 
return of night; 1 read eaſily at 12 0 clock 
P. M. Without the light of a candle, and 
could diſtinguiſh objects at the diſtance of | 
three leagues from the ſhip; ; meanwhile | 
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our latitude was 682 67 of declination, and 


RI” the ſun was * below the 
horizon. a 1. 5 


— 
7 * * — 


9 


CHAP. xx. 


The nafth c ape if the great 0 vntinent is 
| paſſed, and Iſlands of lee encountered — 
Theſe large Bodies are the probable Cauſe 


of a great and fudden Change in the Mea. 


ther, which now becomes. remarkabh 
Jerene— 7. he curious Appearances the "Ice 
exhibits ; and the Manner of navigating 
through the Attle Channels it forms. ic 


O N the oth, we ſhot north # te 


Cape of the great continent on which 


voyagers have engraved the following in- 
ſcription. Hic feetimus nobis ubi de efuit 


Orbis, Here ends our voyage where 


« the world fails us”. The mercury re- 
| mained three days conſtantly below froſt; 
we had unremitting ſnow, which, being 
generated in very cold regions, fell not in 


the ordinary form of fleaks, but in that 


of thin ſcales, ſmall ſtars, or like the down 


of 


- 
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f of: the catterpillar. Sometimes the weather 
wus fine, and this very day, though the 


thermometer ſtood in the ſhade, a little 
more than one degtee below froſt, when 
expoſed to the fun in a window ſheltered 


from the wind, it roſe to 25 the ice, 
however, did not melt in the ſmalleſt de- 
See on deck. The ſky was much more 
ful than in the ſouth, though the 
cold Was actually more intenſe, but without 
the ſame trouble ee ſenſation. 


bes ” 


The 2d of May, the wind blew freſh 


Bak the ſouth 2 and this was only 


the ſee, nd 


freſh. wind, which on both occaſions 


came from the quarter of the ſouth; the 


cold Was extremely piercing, thou ch the 


mercury was 35 only below froſt. The 


water, daſhed over our heads by a ſtrong 


wind, froze on the deck and rigging; while 


| the ſea 


 fides'of the veſſel, confiſting of an' incruſ- 


tation three inches in thickneſs. Never- 3 
to find a climate in 


theleſs I was ſurprized 
ſo high a latitude ſo little ſubject to violent 
—_ wy day: we oroſſed the 77? 14“ of 

m7 „%᷑f n ot obſerved” 


| inſtance" ſince we failed of a 


a formed a kind of hoop about the 


* ' 


11 
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lr latitude, our longitude being gy. 


12” eaſt; and the variation of the needle . 5 
19 towards the north weſt; a eee 
it retained the whole of the voyage. 
Wie were oyertaken by the Swi high 
winds in a very unſeaſonable; moment; 1 
for at five clock in the morning of the 4 
Zoth of May, having reached the ice, we 6 
: had rather precipitately preſſed the ſhip F 
among the ſhoals. It--is- very unadviſeable * 


| however to enter the ice if it can be avoided, 
with a high wind, ſince not having it 
in your power to moor, you are obliged to 
keep under ſail, conſcious that the violent 
ſtrokes received from the ſhoals may be 
attended with the moſt e aas 
quen ces 3 rhe oth» 
1 obſerved. with . fur prize, aka in 
proportion. as we advanced into the ice, 
the winds moderated and the heavens. 


0 Ir oa oe les 


increaſed in ſerenity. and beauty; inſomuch, * 
that while we enjoyed the fineſt weather in * 


the world, I ſaw at the horizon, the region 
we had but lately quitted dark and pro- 
bably embroiled with à ſtrong gale. I can- 


not inn this fuddecr vn: of weathes 
40 #23 BR mlt B 


tion, as will be ſeen in its f 


their re pective bays. The mountains of 


Clock may be diſtinguiſhed by their ſupe- 
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8 1 effect of accident „ but rather AS 
ariſing from the phyſical conſtitution © of 
the Frozen Zone; a point Which I ex- 
amined afterwards' with conſiderable atten- 

ace. The: 
y roſe in the ſun to 23 5 and in 


12 


in the ſhade to 20 below froſt. 


\; 


At three o elock in the hath we diſ- 


covered the ſnowy. mountains on the raph 


* of Clock and Havriſound; the firſt, in 
the N. E. and the other 1 in the E. . 5 
at the diſtance -of fixteen leagues. Theſe | 


mountains are ſituated northward from 


rior magnitude and lofty creſts, which ſuſ- 


tain a number of ſummits riſing to a point. 
6 Spitzberg, as Lam told, ſignifies a conical 
topped mountain, and is derived from 
6 the: rent opp of. Mis. ame, in 


Ehe ſouch wind a drifted the ſhoals 


3 from the open ſea in great quantities, 
our preſent navigation became ſomewhat 
£ embarraſſing; the greateſt diſtance between 


the en as far as I could ſee, did not 
HFA! 5 M 3 exceed 
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exceed. one, .cable's, length, and this inter- 


val was commonly occupied by an icy 


wreck. The ſhoats indeed were not very 
extenfive, none of them appearing more 


than two hundred yards in length; a cir- 
cumſtance which i is owing to their having | 
been broken by concuſſion in their paſſage 


from the weſt, coaſt of Nova Zembla 
the Straits of Mr 


T hus far, dere, our navigation had 


4a 


ina very high latitude le 


appearance of an extenſive coaſt. The 
coaſts of j ice, which are very common in 


ſome parts of thoſe ſeas, are ſeparated by 
a channel often barely large enough to. ad- 
mit the veſſel, and generally terminate in 
a kind of bay. Some of theſe large maſſes T 
appear ſtationary, projecting in Capes and 


Promontories, while others drift. "m7 
with the current. 

The little noiſe amd buſtle 1 in 
navigating the ſhip, the tranquillity of a 


frozen ſea, and the ſtilneſs of an unrufled 
atmoſphere, 


we met with woo 
titudes of ſhoals, which ſometimes united | 
| by a ſort of ſnowy cement, and Preſented: the 


faci 
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atmoſphere, diffuſe, 4 mournful filence 
_ over the face of thoſe ſowy regions; a 
flencs which is only interrupted by wi 
cries of the Retchis, as ſhe flits from ones 
ſhoal to another, or by the undulatiohs of 
the water in the crevices and-- cavities of 
the ice. Whoever. bas ſurveyed the aſpet 
of a country merged in the floods of winter, 
and - preſenting every prominent feature. 
tipped with ſnow, can form to ' himſelf 
a pretty adequate notion of the landſcape 
now in my eye. The hedges, trees, houſes, 
bamlets, even to the walls of the cloiſter, are 
all faithfully delincated on the 1 of ; 
this extenſive ſhoal. W ; 
The eee e 4 the rud 8 no 
became an object of anxious ſolicitude. 
The captain, taking his place at the maſt 
head, made it his buſineſs to deſcry from 
2 diſtance the moſt. navigable channel, 
while two pilots ſlationed in the ſhrouds, 
onè on each ſide of the' ſhip, gave notice 
to the helmſman how he might avoid 
the adjacent ſhoals. The ſeamen arrang- 
ed themſelves abaft, and endeavoured to 
facilitate the f ſhip's: . by means of 
„% ͤñ 0 lx . 2 
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poles, at leaſt twenty feet long, with 


which they either funk or diſlodged the 


larger fragments. Sometimes a ſtrip of 


ice, of moderate ſize and thickneſs, inter- 
cepting our havigation, we charged it 
with reſolution; and the momentum of 
the veſſel bore down all reſiſtance. Some- 
times ſteerin g parallel and cloſe to tho 


ſhoals, we bruſhed away innumerable 


beautiful criſtalizations that projected from 
their ſides. If the Channel. as it ſome- 
times happens, terminated in an Iſthmus 
of recent ice, we ſet with ſome advantage 
our ſails, and the ſhip, with the aſſiſtance 
of the ſeamen, who. broke / 'the ice before 


her, forced her way into an adjoining chan- 
nel. If we could diſcover + no poſſible 


means of perſevering in a direct line, but 


3 on one ſide of us a navigable chan- 


from which we were excluded only 
wr a piece of practicable ice, deadening 


the ſhip's motion by backing the ſails, we 


came up to it at an articulation of the ſhoal, 
| when the leeward fide of the veſſel, burſt- 
ing the ſnowy cement, opened a paſſage 
into a new route; and then ſetting our 
fails, 


— 
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. we again recovered the wind, and 
continued our voyage. The ſhocks we 
ſuſtained in ſuch ſituations were to me 
very alarming; and I was not a little fur- | 
prized at the phlegm and indifference of 
my patient Dutchman under all the cir- 
cumſtances of theſe violent efforts. The 
ſhip was low rigged, very ſtrong, and in 
every reſpect | conſtructed for the preſent 
ſervice; had her maſts been equally tall 
with thoſe off ordinary ſhipping, they. 
would, I have no doubt, on ſeveral 7 © 
Gons. have been. carried oyer the fide. It 
was particularly the buſineſs of the 12 35 
to protect the ſtern, as it is by no means 
equally ſtrong with the head, and conſe- / 
_ quently more liable to receive damage from 
las 1 or anden of the 1 ice. 
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The Paſſage towards 7 North 3 2s 6 

. blacked up by the Lee, and anat ber one 
fought —Ma anner of anchoring on an Nand 
* of Ice — Nat Aral H, tory, of the Fea. Uni- 
corn and 8 word-fiſhr—The Veſſel is com- 
Pletely en chſed by the Tee, which renders 
the Navigation impratticable—By y the 

_ Exertions of 1 the 05 rew this D. 1 N ts 
ob viated. 8 | 


S een N the 4k at nine o'clock in heh morn- 


the paſſage northward ſeemed 
completely ſhut up. We ſtood eaſt and weſt 


in queſt of another channel in the ſame 
direction; and at eleven, hitting upon a 
place where the ice appeared weak, we 
forced our way in the manner already diſ- 
cribed. It was ten in the evening, however, 
before we began to make a progreſs towards 
the north. The channel ſeemed univer- 
tally cloſed, and the ſhoals too long and 
compact to be parted, or ſet in motion by 
any manœuyre of the ſhip. Meanwhile 

we 
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ized about in ſearch of an opening, 


racking, or ſuffering ourſelves to be drifted, | 11 85 


according as room was afforded us in the 
ice: but not an inch of water yas. viſible 
in the quarter of the north; all i in that di- 
rection was one ſnowy ſurface, conſiſting 


of ſhoals lately cemented by the freezing 


of the intermediate channel. The ſudden 
freezing of ſea-water, as related by voy: 


now cable ben a of wy aſtoniſhmenty 


contig aps 20, below froſt, — ſea, 
in ſpite of the ſhip's motion, froze faſt 
around her, incircling ber with an 


ceſſity of ſhifting our 


opening of the ice towards the north. 
The manner of anchoring on the ice is 
ſimple, and being well known to all who 
navigate thoſe ſeas „ it ſeems unneceſſary 
| to 


neruſ- 
tation of 36S» + Perhaps the tranquillity. of 
the water. may favour the congelation of 
its ſurface. We gained a little weſt north 
weſt, and north weſt; but the weather hy 
ſetting in hazy, and we being under the ne- 5 
rie with much oy 
caution and foreſight, it was thought pru+ 
dent to moor upon a bank, and 1 
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detain the reader by any minute detail of the 
proceſs. A patty of the ctew ſet off in 
à boat with a pick” axe, a ſhovel, and 2 
crow ain the form of an 5; the failors, 
| baving got upon the bank, clear away the 
ſnow, and, making a hole in the ice, 
hock it with one claw of that inſtrument; 
in the meantime the veſſel comes to wind- 
ward, with the ice under her bow, and 
throws out a rope, which is made faſt to 
the 8, when the ſhip begins to drift like 
an appendage of the ſhoal. This operation 
is very much the ſame, whether the ice 
is an iſland and i in motion, or a bank and 
apparently at reſt; only in this laſt caſe 
it is proper to be extremely watchful of 
the changes fo incident to thoſe large maſſes. 
Here the currents bear towards the north, 
with confiderable rapidity; but as our iſland 
drifted fomewhat eaſtwardly, we ſhifted the 
crow to another, whoſe direction was north 
weſt. We ſaw many whales, of which 
we were fortunate enough to take three; 
but as the northern whale is of a ſmaller 
be, than that more to the weſt, - I. reſerve 
N 1 8 85 e 
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auy obſervations I have to, make oer his 
animal for ans occaſion. „ eee 


We ſaw likewiſe numbers of. pi Sea 
Unicorn, an animal which is but ſeldom 


ſeen on this ſide of 80 latitude. The | 


Vnicorn ſeems to be the friend and com- 
panion of the whale, for they commonly 
appeat nearly in the fame. place. The one 
and the other teſpire or blow at the ſurſace 
of the water. A Unicorn of the largeſt 
ſize meaſures fifteen. feet in length, is, 
a grey colour mixed with black, and ſome- 
times tiger ſpotted; his head is not large 
and conical like that of the whale, but 
rather ſmall and round like that of the Sea 
Cow. The ſnout of the male ſends off ; 
an horizontal tooth or horn, ix or ſeven 


feet in length, which at the baſe is about 


the thickneſs of a man's leg. while at the 


oppoſite extremity it ſcarcely exceeds that of 
a finger. The horn has all the luſtre and 
| ſolidity of poliſhed i ivory, and on. the i urface 
are gutters running in ſpiral. lines , 443 e 
The Sword-fiſh is alſo ſeen at tir 25 
among the ice, though he but rarely 


feat Io far ene the more frigid regions : 


2 * 13 2 975 
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of the pole. He is from twenty” three! to 
_ * twenty-five feet long, and of a black 
colour; the ſword riſes perpendicular from 
his back, 
with the concave edge towards the tail. 


As the Unicorn i is the friend; ſo the Sword 3 


Fiſt! is the deadly enemy 'of the Whale, to 
whom he gives battle in a troop; headed by 


leader Who is eee longer in ſize 


than his followers. I have ſeen the Whale 
purſued, and ſwimming before the Sword 
Fiſſr with all his ſpeed; and in ſome of 
thoſe we caught, were found wounds inflicted 
by the ſabre of that warlike animal. 

In the meantime, the ice kuvlogdy ope 
we had drifted conſiderably northward, 


inſomuch that on the 7th we were in 790 


230 latitude and in W e _ 10" eaſt; 
the variation of the needle 149. The fame 


day, however, the ſhoals repens; and began 


to cloſe in all around us, leaving only here 
and there a ſmall pool of water, formed 


Iefcended upon the ice, and partly by tow- 
ing the ſhip, and partly by puſhing for- 
: Joe the n been which we were 
deſirous 


and meaſures four Wes in length, . 


ae 


by the · ſalient angles of the ice. The crew 


vorne ro THR vonn FOLE; 79 
' dlifoits” to paſs, endeavoured to Trees ww 


from our preſent confinement; but a dead 


*% 
* 


calm depriving us of the uſe) of our ſai 


our mn: terte wore vere -intirely; inef- 


| fectual. a 110 the * 4 hep 5 1 . — i] 1 igt 
We were at leiſure: to o contemplate. 4 


fun from 20 below froſt, to 2803 at eleven 

the vo e it bd ounte 

209. i 270g 
0 08 amd: the alp v doi ales _ 


tions placed us now in a EY of 818. 


The ſhoals having been carried eaſt and 


north eaſt by the current, often remain 


bere for a long time. The whole expanſe. 


of the horizon, except one dark ſpeck in 


the ſouth, appeared white from the re- 
flection of the ſnow, a circumſtance which 
ſeemed to warn us that the ſea was in the 
mi netrable ſtate to a great extent. 
The wind was weſterly; the ice, though 5 
cloſe as to p vent the paſ- 15 


ſame i 


M1 where k 


moſt. deautiful ſky without the ſligheſt 
breath of wind; the mercury roſe in the 


the ſhoals; every fluid ſpot diſappeared, 
leaving us eee of one ex 
tended maſs of ice. beſt obſeryva- 
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| ſage- of a cande, Was, however not very 
compact; and apprehending left a ſtrong 
froſt ſetting in might cement together the 
ſhoals, and render every means of eſcape 
im practicable, we reſolved inſtantly to at- 
tempt the recovery of our liberty. To one 
as inexperienced as myſelf, our ſituation 
would have appeared already without hope, 
but my companions, confiding in their 
own {kill and reſources, were differently 
affected, and went boldly to attack the ice, 
| There it ſeemed to be ſuſceptible of the 
| ſmalleſt reſiſtance. We hoiſted our fails 
oppoſite to the place we meant to penetrate; 
a part of the crew ſtationed on each ſide 
of the, veſſel puſhed againſt her in order 
to widen the channel, while the men on 
board propelled her by puſhing away the 
ice at her ſtern. The united force of tho 
wind, capſtern, and poles, producing 
a violent compreſſion in the circumjacent 
ſhoals, the ſhip got into motion, entering 
progreflively into places which but a little 
before were incapable of containing our 
ſmalleſt boat. This more than Herculean 


labour laſted all the 11th. and 12th, when, 


5 
3 
4 
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we at laſt conducted the 
of navigable channels, er at leaſt o 


h- recent ice * | Was,” 
unable to obſtruct our navigation. . 


1 . 5 $1 . 1 10 1 
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ſeyen leaguc 
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ice rm its various modißca- | 
tions is named iſicle, ice, ice ban ; 
and, ian or mountai n pf, ice. The inele 
implies chips or ſmall ice produced from 
iction or preſſute; i ice, large fragments 
uſand feet in 
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es 1 in extent; 3 the iſlands, or m m 
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tains of ice cannot be ſaid to be very 
extenſive, but they are extremely high above 
the baſe, drawing ſometimes upwards of 
twenty fathoms water. They ate gene- 
rated in the large bays and rivers of North 
America; nor are they even met with in 
theſe ſeas. The higheſt ice I obſerved at 
any time on this voyage, did not exceed 
thirty or thirty five feet above the level of 
the ſea. On the 11th, our latitude was 800 
380, n 4 25;. the variation of the 
needle 14% We took the advantage of 
a fair wind, and the opening of the ice, 
do ſtand ſouth: and on the 14th came in 
view of the Devil's Cape, which forms 
the north weſt point of Spitzberg. Next 
day the wind went round to the ſouth, 
and we were obliged to keep upon a tack 
which carried us at times within a league 
of the land; the variation of the neoflle 
was only 109, ; 
1 Owing to the violent Vine . 
in the quarter of Spitzberg, the promon- 
tory in which the land terminates has been 
named Cape de Diable. North north 
caſt, and north” eaſt from the Cape, tbe 
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country falls away towards” che ille of 
Moffin, and the coaſt of Renheveld. | 
Probably theſe- boiſterous winds | to not 
extend ſo far to the eaſt; for the My in 
that. quarter appeared ſerene, and the moun- 
talns in beautiful ſunſhine, while wwe wete | 
1 about under a moſt diſtnal amor | 
1 work e e dap; TRENT af 
we now: were, was a tmatter of the greateſt 
nicety ; but were not at liberty to charge 
the ice ns we had done on former occafions; 
fince in a motion highly acctha ited by 
the wind; the veſſel might / have rere cd 
irreparable dathage from the ſhocks; aritl 
yet we choſo to keep under ſome fail, rather 
than to moor upon ice,” which drifted fo 
rapidly with the current. Wat from 
 bpitzberg the currents dear northward; 
but at che north welt” point, merting with 
land, which lopes towards the caft, ar 
take's courſe north eaſt and eaſt. 
The ſea was now become uk more 
open thati formerly; a freſh wind at ſouth, 
htving ſet in, had chaced the ſhoils totwards 
the north, While the currents, in concert 
* 1 1 * -4 with 


L 
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with the wind, had drifted us conſiderably 


in the ſame direction. On the 1 5th, being 


north, north caſt from Gelofdeclip iſland, we 


ſaw the mountains which compoſe the | 


I boundaries of the plains of Renneveld. 
Here the magnetical variation is only five 
degrees towards the north weſt; at the 


bay of Renneveld the variation ceaſes; 


a little further eaſtward it. is renewed, but 
there the variation is towards the north 


eaſt. +, The plain of. Renneveld, as well 


as the iſland of Moffin, lies too low to be ob- 
ſerved at any conſiderable diſtance. >; --- 

nl faw. a very large ſpecies of ſea "Ah as 
; he crawled from one ſhoal to another, or 


* 


came to take air at the ſurface. This 


: animal is from eight to ten feet long, and 
ncarly of the ſame ſhape, with the ſea. wolf. 
Nature has furniſhed him for his defence 


With a couple of large tuſks at each ſide 
of the mouth, faſtened in the upper and 


lower jaws. In his native element he is 
bold and iraſcible, inſomuch that when 
 inraged by 1 the loſs of one of his companions, 


his. eyes gliſtened, and he ſet upon the 


canoe with his teeth: he is nevertheleſs 


o * 


* 


4 1 7 cowardly 


% 
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* a - 
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cowardly. on ſhore; and tho? he frets and 
growls at ſuch as moleſt him, preſumes 
not to act on t che offenſive but when'p N ec 


A 4 vo | 34 N 
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| \"Nearlyin the fituation' in IVE we now 
were, che Britiſh veſſels, which failed in 
| he _— 773. for the purpoſe of making 
diſeoveries in the north "ſeas, after haying 
| n i locked: in for ſome- time, "terminated 
their expedition. te pretended by ſome 
of out ſailors, who were ſpectators of their 
misfortunes, that they arrived too late in 
the ſeaſon, and were not apprized of the 
| currents. which' drift ted them' to the "north 
eaſt. of the Devil's Cape. Be this as M 
may, finding themſelves caught by the 
ſhoals which accumulate here Mk vaſt 
quantities, and the ſeaſon being greatly 
advanced, they were much alarmed, and 
began to look around them in deſpair. One 
of the crews actually quitted the hip. and 


were making the beſt of their way to 4a 
_greenlandman at ſome diſtance, When turn- 
| ing round they 0 obſerved the veſſel afloat 


in the ice exwhich had e r , 


* 
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Our Gilors, who were accuſtorned to 
2 navigation, appeared aſtoniſhed at the 
continuance of the! fouth wind in April 
and May; fince in theſe | months north 
and north eaſt winds are in general the 
moſt prevalent. On the 16th-/it | blew 
with conſiderable. force, when yielding to 

the joint impulſe of the wind and currents, 

we ſoon found ourſelves north af 819 of 
| latitude. | In this very high latitude, I ſaw, 
with ſome ſurprize, the ſea very conſidera- 
bly open and freed from the ſhoals. | 

We were now T9 than a hundred and 
eighty leagues from the pole, and the idea 
of ſo ſmall a diſtance ſerved effectually to 
awaken my curioſity. Had 1 been able 
to inſpire my fellow: voyagers with ſenti- 
ments ſimilar to my own, the winds and 
currents which at this moment carried us 
faſt towards the pole, a region hitherto 
deemed inacceſlible to the eye of mortals, 
would have been fluted with acclamations 
of joy, This quarter, however, is not 
the moſt cligible for ſuch an enterprize; 
here. the ſea lying in the vicinity of thoſe 


banks of 1 1 blo) Froquent a little aer to 
| the 


e 
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the weſt, is much too confined. Never- 
theleſs, when, I conſider the very change 
able nature of the ſhoals, under whatever 
ma. ue dheir ; ja e 1 and. Fo | 
ich. break and detach chem 5 


wa "bv 
ae So 
—__ 2 3 


We N 8 


8 


Mu may. _ 3 3 prog _ navigator. e 
for freeing. Au ; AP from confnemen boy 
'# am far fre rom viewin g a voyage to the 
pole as a chimetical idea. At the ſame 
time, he who undertakes it, ought. to be 
patient under many hardſhips, inured to 
bodily. fatigue,. and particularly {kilful in 
the practical navigation among the ic. 
My own experience of the danger | 
difficulties incident to the navigation of fro- 
zen ſeas, as well as of the means by which 
_ were ſy eme. ſuffices at leaſt to 
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in the months of April and May, 


" a great depth, whence [| infer that 
Bo Ruſſia is the nation leaſt in condition to 
5 make voyages of diſcovery in the region of 
the pole, The circumſtances of the 
Siberian Sea, ſhut up towards the ſouth, 


_ of Nova Zembla and the land of Tehuſchis, 
5 united 


= chat ſhips arrive at the iſland of Jean Mayen 
ſo early as the end of March, the ſeaſon 
when rivers and harbours are ſtill frozen 


\ and greatly confined. to the eaſt? and weſt 
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8 voyage, induce me to conceive, 2 
80 is no v 
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„during nine months 4 the 
would unavoidably oppoſe its ci 
I am inelined to think, however, that 

the ice is not equally abundant n that | 
juarter as in the ſeas of Spitzberg; 
«ithou gh the ſhoals of the latter migrating 
nor and ſouth by means of different R 
ö 1 find an outlet; yet the . 
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is fully kept up by the conſtant influx! of 
ſhoals from the weſt of Nora 5 
I north of the white ſea; © 
On the firſt of the month, being in 
htitude 74% I repeated my experiments 
on ſea water, and found that 100 pounds 
gave 41 of ſalt; when north of 8 10 of lati. 
tude; where the intenſity of the cold produces 
a confiderable diſcharge of that / ſubſtance, 
a fimilar quantity of water contained only 
4 pounds of ſalt. The ſeamen directed 
my eye to black ſpots in the water, though 
of an unfathomable depth; an appearance 
as common as it is to me unaccountable, 
in the vicinity of Spitzberg. I am aſſured 
they only appear in the months of April 
and May, and that in June and July ſpots 
of a whitiſh colour are equally frequent. 
& 1 cannot pretend to give any explanation 
of this, appearance, and fhould have been 
| difpoſed to conſider it as a fort of viſual 
diſception, 1 r — not examined it t-with 
care. 
The a fibres! in a Fae om 
to confirm an opinion I adopted upon my 
| kalt entering thele frozen regions; 1 mean, 
| that 
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that the ice creates an atm 8 iat 
to itſelf, and differing from that eicher of 
the ſea or dry land. In theſe clunatess | 
there exiſts not a ſingle cloud; when the 5 
ſky is overcaſt,. tho air ſeems loaded: with nn 
x univerfat-haze../ When the fun ſhines. 
the heavens preſently aſſume à unifoſm , 
ſerenity. A warm ſun; is often laccecded 1 0 
by winds: fomewhat high; but their | general 
character is mild and feeble; and I am | 
convinced, that the ſea gales penetrate but 
a ſhort. way into the frozen zone. My 
barometer, graduated by Rhinland, his the - 
variations of Europe marked 28 inches = 204 
9 lines, while the variations of the ice 
ſeem to be 29 inches, I am of opinion 
likewiſe, that the mercury. ſerves to indicate 
the greater or ſmaller quantity af ice, with 
which we happen at any given time to be 
ſurraunded; and the ſequel of this . yoy- 
age ſcemed to eſtabliſn the truth of this 
conjecture. The greateſt fall of the baro- 
meter happened on the 17th, with the 
wind. at; caſt north eaſt, by no means 
blowing freſh; it is true, the My; was 
Oe; 0008, it had blown. the evening 
6 betore, 


\ 
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before, and we had ſnow: the ſucceeding 


days, accompanied with ſevere cold. Na avi- 


gators aſſure me, that here eaſterly winds 


are almoſt conſtantly attended with haze 


and min, 2 circumſtance, Which joined 
to the linking. of the barometer, inclines 


e ſuppoſe, that eaſt and north eaſt of 


us, there exiſts a ſea much leſs incumbered 

5 bare dg On the other hand, north 

and weſt winds, eſpecially the lte uni- 
forcaly uſher in fine clear weather. 


On the 17th, 2 north and 1555 25 eaſt | 


PHY drifted us ſouthward to the Devil's 
Cape; it ſtands upon the iſland of Am- 
ſterdam, and affords: pretty good anchorage, 
but ſomewhat expoſed to iſtorm. The 


illand is not more than three leagues in 


length by two in its greateſt breadth; and con- 
fiſts of much lower ground than the main- 


land, from which it is diſtant two leagues 
and a half. It is a league and half from 


the iſland! of Archipel, which ſtretches 
north and ſouth to the end of the mainland, 
and 18 at a ſimilar diſtance. from Dean 8 
"IHland. The anchoring ground is in 2 


N eaſt from the Cape; though veſſels 


2 , anchor 
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anchor likewiſe at thie eaſtern n point of 
ru iſland, as well as act this and 
Dean's iland; but the laſt of theſe ſitua- 
tions is in a great meaſure environed wich 
rocks, particularly towards the eaſt; the 
moſt convenient paſſüge into it is from ches 
weſt: | The iſland: of Dean is higher than 
that of Arnſterdam, though -coverel by 
the mainland; Eaſt from Dean's bay, 
and ſouth from Engelſe bay, it has very 


* 


ever, is the moſt ſeeu re. In theſe ſtations 
che depth of water is from eighteen to 


 fithoins)/ Cloſe in with the land. ; At - 


ſmall diſtance, on the fide of the main 
the ſound deepens / very conſiderably; and, 
between the iſlands and the mainland, the 
lead gives three hundred fathoms. Of} 
ſmall iſland of n affords ale 


1 Sx 


to the wks; is N more « eligible d t ap 


any of the former; the anchoring 9 4 


lies ſouth eaſt cloſe to the land, inſomuch, 


good anchorage; the laſt of 'which, Bo 
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About ſeven leagues ſouth, on the north 


weſt fide of the Cape, is 4 Magdelene bay; 


where ſhips anchot in'three different places, 
of which the ſaſeſt and moſt convenient 


is in the north eaſt quarter of the bay, 
between a ſmall iſland and the mainland, 
with twelve fathoms water. In the ſouth 


. ant! ſouth caſt, behind a prominent ſtrip | 


of land „is another, which is. alſo ſafe, 
Here the navigator may even refit, and 


Eaſtward, however, ſtands a 


intain, 


from Which the wind is apt to * in 
violent guſts. That which lies in the ſouth 


weſt, though of the largeſt extent, 19 the 
leaſt convenient. The bay itſelf is a league 


over at its entrance, and a league and a 


half to its bottom, "wright Toy el to 
: renty fathoms water. [ 


On the north: m2 wel conſt, which 


return his ſhip, into ſix Katha, water. 


E of» Hitdoopady are APereral * 
and other ſituations, . where a ſhip maß 
drop anchor. Thoſe, however, of Clok; 
north eaſt from Vorland Iſle, Cruis, Mag- 
8 Deen s Ile, and Renneveld, are 
3 the 
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Spiteberg preſents ittelf to the eye in ; * 
loft ridges, with tops of a conical form; bs 
while the lower grounds briſtle up 1 in large by 
fragments of rocks. Hence the general Ph 
aſpect of the country is extremely ſavage; | * 
rocks riſing in perpendicular ſtrata to Ih un 
great heighth, huge maſſes of ſtone hang- wh 
ing in the air near the ſummit, or tumbling " 
from their baſes. half way to the bottom wh 
of the mountain, led me at firſt to i imagine, ha 
5 that its preſent diſaſtrous appearance had tai 
been owing to the eruptions of volcahic * 
mountains, or other dreadful convulſions dio 
of nature. Upon cloſer attention, however, me 
T ſhould rather refer it to the domineecring Wa 
violence of torrents, ori ginatin g annually of | 
in an abrupt and copious diffolution 4 
of the ſhow; torrents” which tear v be 0 like 
ſoil, looſen the rocks, and e 1 
thing before them in their deſcent. The af 4 
wild and diſmal features of Spitobery, pea 
being very ſimilar to thoſe of all the countries ſuc 

J have ſeen equally high in latitude, incline © * 
me to this, rather than to the former opi- j ters 
nions. The rocks ha e à fine grain and the 
N textutss” ith! thei Wenden better bis 
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reſ pite. The plants pu ſh, their leaves, 
open their bloſſoms, ripen and die; the 


Rein- deer deſcend from the mountains, 
; and fatten in the plains of Rengeveld, on. 
the downs of Wittebay, or marſhes of 


„ 


4 5 their r brood, u upon the fopthern fade of the 


2m yh 4 


rocks. Six or ſeven, weeks. Paſs away. and 


amen torpid ſtate. of death... . . x 
£ The foil produces neither tree nor ſeirub; 


- ſem. about two feet high, with a few other 
AMER. over the ground. 

The natiye animals of Spitzberg Ilande 
ate Bears of an extraordinary ſiae, a ſmall 
Species of Foxes and the Rennes 4 gros ſabot, 


or the large hoofed Rein- deer. The firſt 
_* Artic tly white, as well as ſome of 


. ſecond tribe, which in general, how- 
ver, are of a "hi . grey; and the hſt 


3 4 


* 5 


white in the x winter fealgn, . As fe 
7 the warm wether 2 in, they 
. ber * 1 


Clok. The birds lay their eggs, and hatch | 


then . thing relapſes again into the 


but abounds in graſs ſorrel, and a ſpecies 
of mild ſcurvy, grale. Here and there one 


meets with a large White flower, on a 


a8 uniformly. grey ; in, the ſummer, 72 


7 


. 6 0-3 m o . 2 


- 5 


1 5 5 
; 2 17 1 
* 1 i * 


moult a FOOTY he yoütig fur Erde 
fait kon grey with 3 reddith tink; ind a 

the tetürn of winter is full grown, "RI © 
-taining the fime colour. The i dberes s „ 


retaining? | 
the l becomes languid and Teati, and 


is fon reduced to ach extreme want; as 
to Bf bis hoofs": and ſuck his own Juices; 
his Hair, "meanlhile, Pecoming long and 
White. Now” this cloſe contection =. - 
grey, fur with "{frong and white, with © 
a weak and {eahty Rate of the 'bodily hu- 1 = 
_ mours,” Lade one to imagine chat the peri- _— 
 odical cha 47551 of 3 e animidls — 


A 


c vefly de a n this "circilinſtanice. In : 
the f 1 2 50 dily h humours” Ciret late ers, 


ENT RES. 


freely over the ine Je 59 Mia ; but 1 in win- | 


a] ** 1 ys 


ter, whey ve effels aßen Fo the cold, _— 
5 af = 4% * pit: ia pt 4 1 ab bs <2 E: 
the faids are propelled towards "the vital, 


+. 


av ing the extremities" in 4 "hart 


#4 4. 1 


Wit here. tate; W en h e fur, from a e 


4 > Fades 


 pripation. of moiſture, "Yall its Colour, 
Lo $49 439: "Px 


* comes white, The weakeſt initials 
. of their kind art the m. oft Table” to this 


dae e 1 have b. een töld dy the fx 


. hunters of f Spitzber rg, that that the Miri" of the A 4 
ite " Blogs its für inch ovier edn” 
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we fineſk« 


PLS 


the Foxes? we may ſuppoſe that the ] 
| ; amphibious by hunger and 0 
5 ral ferocity, might. haye migrated" h th 


1 


er 


take the water with aherity, can diye, 


=» that the ice, rather than the] land, ſeems to 
| be their natural element, Som me of them 
are of a monſtrous fize, 8 . 

3 {kin, of a white, bear that meaſured 
feet by five. Fhe Rein- deer, though re 
tantly, , likewiſe. takes the water when, it 
lies in bis way, and can ſwim tg 2 great 
diſtance, His hoof is very large and turned 
upwards; the horn of which it is compoſed 
is extremely hard; his fleſh. is finer than that 
of the ſtag and equally palatable; he 55 
5 preſſes deſre by beating the ground with 
bas forefeet, is docile, and eaſily, tamed. 
The foxes are . remarkably, .1 
-litde- above the 28 of a * gat; and 
2 are 


only; ; the ſeaſon when the fur 18 eren ol of : 
ae But Whenge, it may be 
8 aſked, come theſe animals, Particular 
atu- 


by paſſing from one ſhoal to another, They 


and remain a long time under it, inſomuch, 


uc⸗ | 


all, being 
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Pr is oc nly-prey; though ſome- 
whitiſh; with a thick down! an dhe 


kin; ; he bas a grey webfoot;/ and: pinions 


father long, 85 but thinly clad: the. bil is ; 

fa ygthr ane hooked 
and ſharp 4 at the extremity. like that of the | 
Sparrow Paroquet.* Though this {wa 
BY e 8. as 669 of. latitude, th hey 


black, 


* I 1 
ere b t few, compared with 


ende 


1 JV 


the wl- 
| n ; 
titudes' we 1 With in the higher p 6 


.tudes at this moment they borround us 


e e 


1893 


in Sent buch bers. Their food is» fleſh. . 
Ach, che gem of a very irritakſe Ni 


\ 1 


and the feathers emit an into. crable. ſmell. 


Wh „ # * 


As often as we were engaged in the diſſec- 


tion of a whale, - theſe; animals fl 


around- the veſſel; -- ſome devouring the 
Was thrown into the i 


fFeſhy refuſe that 
While others sipped the oil As it. floated. 


the ſu rface.· .T heir cry! has Aa. reſemblance 15 
10 that of the Goualon, and their chirp is 
like that of common fois, but in A. ee 


note: ge wort T's : Wwe 1 405 


9 5: | > 0 pigeon; 3 


9 The. Prise though a -bird. hat of 0 
land and water, diſcovers a; predilection 
for the ier. In * he is like a large 


. N * 


* TOY CORES. 
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hung be al, ' ten: 8 
elͤges of the wits,” are f zotted-with black. 


f 


He oy 4 black web foot, and the eye dak 


he Molmoque; ; the. beak ) 


fleſh: and fiſh. 1 kept one of hem for 


Far) 


ſome time, A *which took 


me w en 1 approaches: 0 his cage. 25 
ſeeks" to p 55 | 8 


* 
— 


* 
* 


Win e high taten and 

cry is analogous to His name Prien wen. ay 

"The ſpecies, named Retchis, is extremely 
numerous, "ang k attached to: the ice and 


grounds in 
ſize of A urge chiuſh, and 


* 


choibe, änd in this "eſpe 
the Prienwen wer Molmoquez he bas 
ſtrong r ſemblance to 4 jr 
duck, I hive" ſeen in t 

whic ch is "know 


. 


25 ah a rather dull, and lives on 


; to that f the Game bird. when 
on' Ill 85 i he dives | re rather Ede! fear than, 


tween my fingers, and ſeemed. to | know. 
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own 'by the name of Balivis. . 
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The Burgomaſter, Paroquet, Pi 
Tomb, are likewiſe found di in 
. "iv, though iN 


1 


in ee "nile | 


body and win 28s extremely robuſt; bis ey 
| and feet are yellow; his. bill 9 
5 and except one ſpot on the under 


; it, of the ſame colour with the eye; his 
plurnage, though in general w. wr > 
of an aſh colour, on the back 


: while CY White edging round i. 


him a very handſome wo The 75 


probably owes his name to his hooked 

beak; bat what makes it an object of ſome 

curioſity, are the red; White, and blue 

nds which incircle it from one extremity 

i 10 the other. The Pigeons as well as 

4 e Par 6 net, has re a and in both, 

itme plumage is ſpeckled/ black and vil 
, Le e appears to be 4 

, and reſembles him in his plumage 

| Wich very wi wild and diſmal er. 
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mixture of white with'a collar . of the fame de 
and a White ſtripe runs along the wings; 
tlie belly and remaining parts of the 
boi 1 te white, except ſome. ſmall reddiſh 
Loon the head and breaſt like the Lin- 
He is a charming dprightly; little 
n his voice reſembles that of the Lark, 
When the flits from ove feld to another, 


„ 


e 100 am i told; he chants at des very 


1 


het is now e of ly years {fines 
Se Ruſſian merchants formed hunting ſet- 
| ferns in b different f parts'of 4 pe Aok. 


>. &. end. 5 ants + hob 
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To Sea: Wokes, 5 oil. ay Kin, are ; 
ſent from! time to time to. Atchingel,” of Once 
ih two years t their countrymen atrive in 
fix: or ſeven, ſmall veſſels. to relieve the. hun- 
ters on duty; and his ; happens towards 
tlie end of July, or in the month of August, 
when thoſe Who have completed the 
term of their ſervice, return home to their 
families. The ſettleinents ſtand on four 
Bays, : Clok, Gren, Vorland, an- Erugs, 
Stusted on the weſt coaſt of the ifland; 
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beſides a fifth i in the north coaſt. on t the 


ba. 7 of Renneveld. {Ip 
their winter on 


ta 1 meanw 
ſplendot 
the 5 reflexion 


fitmament ſeems to glow' with f 


* 


Aa 2 In March and 


vv rying” from theory to the 
lt, weſt, ſouth; and ſometinies, 
but rarely, ts the caſt,” the froſt "ſeems 
pe to relax of. its ſeverity,” June and 
July are warm, but fraught With haze, 
accompamied by weak atid variable winds. 
In the months of July and Aug uſt the 
s become. frequent, and the wirids, 
ſhift he to the uy. of the eaſt, afſume' 
a bolder tone! The ſnow returns and 
prevails with frech 'breezes in September, ö 
3 . November, during which 
freezes with great ſeverity; and 
ths kite froſt falls every where ifi profu- 
Non. About ten years ſince, ſome ſhips 
of wat appeared 'in" thele ſeus, charged by 
the court of — to vice! the hunt- 
ing ſettlements of Spitzberg, and to make 
an accurate ſurvey and plan of the iland⸗ 
But what a ſingular view here Rae 
jeſelf of the policy of Ruſſia, which, 
With an empire extenſive enough to embrace 
the confines of Germany, China, Perſia, 
and gat and with harbours t on all the 
prin- 
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4 7E had again launched i into e 
ice; Neeting weſt woch weſt, 
and; on e 24th of · May were in latitude 
780, and in 10 20% eaſt long The wind, 
0 eee. from the 17th to tl ae zh 
r weather was exceſſtvely 1 
be dhe thermometer danke cleven degrees 
Ana : OY” below 
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2 it has 9 

coaſt. 1 4 a dazzling . 
ſpreading. the whole weſtern, quarter from 
north to ſouth, except a few dark ſpecks, 
4 appeared to indicate that all. belo 
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' chiefly, occupied, by banks of ice, hence 1 
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named. by navigators the wel 
aiteneſs, Over- 
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one extended ſurface of ice, 7 Our 
78 with 25“ 
3 the variation of, the 


_ de; n 
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bank, by a ſudden movement of 
cent ice we found ourſelves 3 1 
every k. ind of outlet. The ice lay direct 
along ſide of the ſhip, and. I. was unable to 
discover, through the Whole extent J could 
s emb race with my eye, a ſurface. of water 
: equal, to ten fathoms. We ſuryeyed the 
ſhip, and were happy to, find that hitherto 
m the preſſute 
of the hoals, At three gelock, hoy- 
ever, next morning, an iey wreck, - which 
Ae, abaft, compreſſed by the ;ſhoals 
in our wake, accumulated at the ſternz 
when apprehendin g that the Preſſure falling 

Oy, upon the rude ler 
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Such had bee the crowded an compact 
ſtate of the ſhoals as to prevent our enl e- 
ment, till the. Iſt of June; and in this pe. 
rilous ſituation having obſerved. a i} ſmall - 

piece of water, where the ſhip, if ſhe co 
reach it, would he: more at her * pA 
had recourſe to that patticular proceſs in 
which hawfers, fails, and; oles arg all em- 
ployed in; the extrication of a veſſel thus 
entangled. This almoſt incredible. _ 
of labour and perſeyerance, the unc 
object of my aſtoniſnment, laſted, no h 
than 36 hours; and the effect is only pra- 
ticable where the ſhoals ate of a moderate 
extent; and nat very compact in their 
arrangement; -fince it is by increaſing com- 
preſſion in the adjacent ice, that à paſſage 
— opened in this manner to Abet N 
ſel; and henee it is an expedient Nholly in 

applicable to the hanks, though in ſome 
of the leaſt extenſive, :meuobſerved. at-itq 
produce: a very ſmall degree of | motion. 
Preſſing a- nitle move en welt, ve cane \ 
to a bly, here being overtaken by a thick 


den were mere 5 0 9 2 ; * 
bank ſtretching weſtward. | 5b 0 Bc cos 0 
my. & 6 | hs r 
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wholly: converted i in to banks of ice 


. ſcarcely. a drop f water in a fluid tate 
. In an overclouded fey, 3 
think haze, the | 
pointed: 29. inches four lines and 9 half 5 
it remained at the fame height. for ſome 5 
days, and «only. eſoended When, the 
2 to appear between | dhe "5 
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 infirument, terminati 
-frequently tear. the 


he weſtern whale. 16 of 2 
20 than that of the North Sea 
ere make a few obſervations on this tte. 
dated fiſhery... E „ . 38: ER 


The ſhips deſtined for the. Greenland 
Ses, 


fix or ſeven... its, each of 
which is provided 1 with A maſter, four row- 
ers and a harpooner. Theſe, boats are of a 
light conſtruction and row remarkab 


1 heir dimenſions are five and twenty fert 


ae a ching . apparatus 
ven pieces of cordage of 2 
twenty fathoms each; t\ 
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LV 0 of her } boats I TW. round her 
at 4 conſiderable diſtance. „If an oppo 
ty Ti ity CI offi, the Finds. it warn 


upon chi is caſe, being 
. adi". to wy che greater part 8 


her crew, the. can employ. more boats on 
a. cruize... If. the ice is in the form of N 


banks, the rowers lie on their n 
ply. along the coaſt. at the diſtance of a 


gun ſhot or more from the ſhip, as well 


as from the other boats, inſomoch, that 


| altogether. they occupy. a ſpace equal to 


a cannon ſhot and a half. 40, extent, The 
harpooner chooſes to cruize on the eaſt 
rather than on the vweſt ſide of the ice, 
\ hale al- 
ways burſts from her confinement towards 
that quarter. The bottom of a bay how- 
ever among the ſhoals is eſteemed the 
moſt eligible lituation for the Whales, as 


bis Same, hampered, by: the ice, is con- 
ſtantly in readineſs to embrace the firſt 


opening to rear his head Shore: dhe dur. 
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length, t Whale ſtarts into view, ang 
in the fame: moment the rowers ſet pot 
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ful violence. She frequently” k ow 
dives | directly to the bottom, or ſlidots 
diagonally through the Water! 4 mode of. 
flight very inconvenient to the boats, a4 
in this caſe they may be dragged after 
her to a great diſtance, "while che Har- 
pooner muſt ſupphy line as | ws A 46 — 
Game continues to requ vire it, 1 
Mean while the harpodners' give aj; 
of ſacceſs to the hip, that they have 
firuck a Whale; the ſhip in order to 
prevent the interference of ſtrangets re- 
| peats the harpooner's ſignals, by Hoiſting 
2 flag accompanied with three Cheers. All 
hands on board, with every boat it their 
poſſeſſion now. proceed to aſſiſt their cm- 
| panions, by. ſupplying! more line and by 
_ coiling it up as the Whale” becomes fa- 


| drag an ceaſes to 0 be da. 2 bet 5 


* 


n is common. upon fr ng 2 Whale 
io run off 359. or 4⁰⁰ and ſometimes 
the length of 1000 fathoms | "of line. If 
the wounded. Whale dives perpendicularly, | 
ſhe ſtruggles , at the bottom, and not very 
rately effects ESE ſraps; 5 thoy gh generally 
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ber breaking cover? on we oppoſits!— 0 
% of the Waal, it is. the dy G 1 
auxiliary boats to be ready to ſtrike her 
the moment ſhe lifts up her head. ohe is | : 


now played or hauled on the line ac- 7 
© cording as ſhe is felt to be more or less 
exbanſted hen reduced to ſuch a tate 
* n as to n the line and ite „5 
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| leſs on the ſurface of. the water; by a n 1 the 
atchieve the cat 


| to lay her along aſide there 


ving.the buſines. of dideQion-by, cu 
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te the' ſurface, ſtill the refurtes!:a” little 


in which J have ſeen: him empl 
"wards of Four hours. She comes afloat 
4 ſecond time and i is now 
attack from a multitude of landes but 
all her ſtrength ſhe 
wales the. laſt dying effort, the harpobner 
ſtill running off a ſmall quantity of line. 
At length, however, the prize lies motion- 


lunging their lances into his bowels, 
joy. The tail and fins babe 
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hook and pullies they boiſt the 
Carcale a lit 1 above the ſurface 1 > i 
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ANY TION Inhabitants of 
VV 
?rogtfſes;uſed..tn f 
eh Fart 19 f 
Do nations, \particl ly 4 
Americans and the ſavage | 
Daviss Straights, 1 Po on * 
e x fea 0 and inſtead / of em 
6 ua tity of line, like the e 
ben ae fifty or fert) fathoms only, 
at one extren:ity of which 18 the hat 0 on 
and at the other, a ip cies of buoy. or. 
wind | balloon. The fiſherman, havi ng 
_ thrown his harpoon, p. dermits the \ Whal, 
to flounce as ſhe pleaſes but after fwim- 
ming and diving by turns for ſeveral hours, 


Fn.” 


begins 
und th 


to weary from loſs of "Tad: 
Bene me incumbrance 6f te 


1 


ming a counter- 5 


5 


| poize to the weight of the Whale, riſes 


aa era 0 Tur you ul; nu 


to the ſurface, when, the harpooner who 


cable in the open 


follows as much as be can in the path 

of the fth, - at laſt comes up. with his- 
balloon and takes poſſeſſion of his prize; 
mode of whaling however only practi- 
ſa, fince among ſhoals 
of ice the buoy: would unavoidably either 


be deſtroyed or carried out of light and 


loſt by the intervention of the ice. Beſides, 


in an unfrozen ſea, as well as on the con- 


fines of the ice, the Whale is but rare; 


it being 3 in the higher latitudes alone that 
the is found i in any degree c of frequency. 
As ſoon as the Whale bas been . 


along fide of the "veſſel, it, becomes the 


buſineſs of the crew. to get the. blubber 


on board; and the carvers, as a precau- 


tion againſt flipping down. on the greaſy 
| - ſkin,, fit to the ſoles of their boots * 


ſquare piece of iron or a ſort of patten 


garniſhed with ſpikes. F urniſned with 


kniyes of different ſizes from two to three 


feet and an half, inſerted i in handles three 


or perha ps four feet long, they deſcend 


upon the carcaſe, which i 1s ſurrounded. with 


Canoes 
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make an incifion near 1 
circular ſection of fat ; 


. ae! / pallics ena 
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up new ſutfaces to > che knife. N 


Pay 


ber is then divided into longi 

la from hendtö tall, and ſu 
| chro of — or five feet, w 
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The carvers return to the fat Oe i 
lected in the hold, and pre 1 
the caſks, by ſtriſ 
ap dages' as attached | e 
ſolids. The ſlices are again cut! into fo pieces Fa 
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into a funnel inſerted in a caſk ; and as the | 


fat has been ſomewhat melted by the for- 


mer part of the proceſs, it is. ſtowed in 


this manner with little difficulty. The 


more coarſe and fibrous parts of the fat, 


which are ſeparated with great care from 
that of the beſt quality, they convey into 
ſeparate caſks, throwing the hard and 


_ ſkinny filaments into the ſea; a refuſe, 


* 


however, which, after being dried, contri- 
butes to the ſubſiſtence of - thoſe miſe- 
rable ſavages who roam the ſhores of 
Davis's Straits. The whole of this 
buſineſs is executed by means of an ap- 
Hharatus conſiſting of knives, ſhovels, forks, 
1 without the crew at all touching 
the fat with their fingers. Thefe are 
other articles of detail on this ſubject; but 
too unimportant to be deſcribed here. 
A Whale of the middle ſize, ſuch as 


we met with on this cruize, meaſures 
forty-eight; feet from the head to the 
extremity of the tail, and twenty- ſix in 


the largeſt circumference, which is at the 
head. The head is a little more in 
len Og than 3 7 10 the whole body; the 
Meet 7 , 711 * 


* 


* 


tail, is a little leſs than the leng th of 


the head, with two feet and an "half i in 
depth; the breadth of the. fins 1 is # by of ; 


4B. 


that of the tail; j and their length a little 
more than their breadth. The jaw bones, 8 
uniting before in an eliptical form, are 
eichteen feet each; the gums are four- : 


teen in length, and contain the. roots. of 
the beard or whalebone attached to the 


upper jaw, whoſe extremity, forms the 
ſnout or muzzle of the fiſh... 1 The eyes 


are placed laterally on each. fide of the 
head ; the orbit from one corner of the 
eyelid to the other 1s five inches ; and 


the eye. ball, which i is three inches in dia- 
meter, is ed with a kind 175 retina, 


ſhewing-the black of the pup 


il partially 


1Þ 1 


in the form of a vertical oval. At one foot 
diſtance behind the eyes ſand the ears, with 
a very ſmall tube not exceeding the bore 
of a tobacco Pipe; the orifice of the 
tube, which. creeps in a ſpiral line acroſs : 


the fleſh and fat, ſeems loaded with the 
humors of the ear. | 
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opening between the two branches, of the 
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The noſtrily are ſeated, five or fix ſeet 


before the eyes, but in.a high plane, and 


run acroſs the u pper jaw; 3 their orifice 


forms the arch of a cirele, whoſe radius 


is ſeven inches; but the naſal duct gra- 
dually diminiſhes, and at the diſtance of 
a foot, in ternally, does not exceed five. 
The noſtrils are ſeparated by a membrane 


two inches thick externally, but which 


increaſes in dimenſion farther up; the kin 
round the orifice is ſoft and flexible, with 


the capacity of cloſing for the purpoſe 
of excluding the water; the intermediate | 


membrane is likewiſe formed to dilate 


and contract, in ſuch a manner as to open 
and ſhut the canal; the uſe of the noſ- 


trils in this, as in other animals, is reſpi- 
ration, which the Whale performs by 
N the water back ward. 

The navel and the general ſtructure of 


the parts of generation, are very much 


the ſame in the Whale as in quadrupeds. 
We obſerye in the male an eliptical cavity 


or ſheath about four feet in length, and eight 


inches in depth; which, from a rotundity 
in the fleſh, appears almoſt cloſe. Three 
5 8 = | 1 
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or Dürr inches from the commence- 


ment of this cavity, backwards, are two 
holes, which contain the teſticles, and 


near which is the penis. The penis ex- 
tends the whole length of the ſheath or 
cavity, and terminates in a point, 
Which is a ſmall perforation for a 
' purpoſe of animal evacuation. At the 
diſtance of a foot behind theſe parts is 
the anus or excremental duct, Preſenting 2 
an opening of three inches. 


In the female we find two teats, placed 8 
laterally before the parts of ſex, and nearly 
fix inches in diameter; the nipple is hard, 
and ſhrinks under the ſurface of the teat, 
which is ſomewhat globular in its form- 


ation ; the nipple is two inches i in len gth, 
by one and an half in diameter, and 


| terminates in a point. The lacteal canal, 


winding near the ſurface, leads to a ſmall 
baſon or reſervoir, and has its termination 


at another of greater dimenſions. T he 
28 of ſex conſiſts ina 
longitudinal ſlit of eleven inches; and is 
formed inwardly of a hard ſubſtance ap- a 


Fd 


external diſtinct 


OTE” to the conſiſtency of bone, 
. covered 


8 
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covered with a fine kind of fleſh. A tt 
within the aperture is a fold of carti- 
laginous ſubſtance of a rough and irre- 
gular ſurface, before which is the urinary 
paſſage, and behind it a canal of a ſmaller 
ſize; cloſe to the longitdinal flit behind 
is the anus. 

In the ſtructure of the mouth we 850 
only three bones, the two bones of the lower 


Jaw and the naſal bone, to which are at- 


tached two large lips covering the beard, 
and a vaſt tongue. of a ſoft ſubſtance 
fourteen feet in length, fix in breadth, 
and three in thickneſs. FL 

The palate i is compoſed of this whale- 


bones arranged in plates on each fide of 


the upper jaw, to which they are attached 
by a white ſubſtance of the nature of 


hard tallow, but finer and more compact 


in the grain. The plates run parallel to 
each other, but a little carved, and, mak- 
ing a ſweep on each ſide of the mouth, 
towards the throat, preſent the - "appar: 
ance of a vault or gothic arch. They 


are from ten to eleven feet in length, by 
five | inches and an half 1 in their common 


breadth, 


te 


b. 
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_ breadth, with two lines in thickneſs. They e 
are diſpoſed ſurface againſt ſurface -in the 
manner of leaves preſenting their edges __-B 
to the eye, ſo that the breadth of the = 
plates becomes the depth of the palate. 
The palate is covered with a kind of 
hair, which is about fifteen inches long 
at the extremity of the plates, and ſeems 
to be nothing more than the continu- 
ation of the ſmall fibres of the whale- 
bone. The Plates become ſmaller as they 
approach . the lip of the jaw, - where they 
terminate in a point. This proviſion of 
nature is meant to anſwer the purpole of 
teeth; the plates enable” the animal to 8 
bruize as well, as to collect her fobd, 5 
1 while the hairs acting like a net, detain 
ſmall ſubſtances, and allow the Tl to 
N ee pad „ Eo 
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c ec reſpecking the Food wr the Whate 
* Wo. Continuation of its Natural Hiſtory— 
the. Errors which baue crept into the 
Deſcription of this Animal—and a' few 
philoſophical Reflection bh naturally 
occurred to the A uthor, from the C ontem- 


5 of 5 Supendaus a Creature, | 


ws * 


Am unable to ſay what confiitutes 
the food of the Whale, though gene- 
rally it ſeems to confiſt of ſubſtances of 
a ſmall ſize, not very ſolid, and probably 
of an aqueous Kind, as the elaſticity of 
the whalebone certainly would not yield 
to any thing either hard or tough. I 
made the ſailors haiſt up a ſmall Whale 
to the capſterns, R in order that I might 
have an opportunity of examining her 
| ſtomach; but the tackle, by which ſhe 
was ſuſpended. giving way, and the men 
in the boat below having narrowly eſcaped 
ö being hurt, I I abandoned my deſign, Some 
pretend o affirm that the Whale cats a 


ſpecies 


Lg 


of 
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ſpecies of Polypus of the ſmall fize of a 


bean; others, that ſhe lives on a fleſhy | 

2 egg, and nearly in the ſhape of a 
on. The longitudinal fibres that em- 

. its ſpherical ſurface, give it very 


much the ribbed appearance of that fruit; 
while red threads, , traverſing it internally, 
render its colour of a reddiſh hue; the 


reſt of it conſiſlis of a kind of mucilaginous : 


ſubſtance. But I am very doubtful how 
far we may reaſonably aſcribe the nouriſh- 


ment of the Whale to this excreſcence; 
for having expoſed it to the ſun, I found 
there remained of it in a dried ſtate next 


to nothing, and yet, as the excrements 
of the animal, which are of a ſaffron co- 


| lour, are by no means $94» of con- 


ſiſtency, it ſeems natural to ſuppoſe, that 


her aliment, whatever it may be, is of a 


more ſubſtantial kind. My own opinion 


is, that the Whale feeds upon ſhrimps; 
for I afterwards caught a ſea wolf, hav- 
ing his ſtomach full of them; a circum- 
ſtance which ſerves at leaſt to ſnew that 
* aw 3 is in et abundance at the 
bottom 
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bottom of the ſea. Upon the ſuppoſition 


that this is actually her food, nature's 
ſubſtitute for teeth is excellently contrived, 


for collecting, as well as for bruizing the 
means of her ſupport ; beſides, the arrange- 


ment of the plates, or whalebone, is cloſe 


enough to prevent ſuch ſmall. ſubſtances 


as the e en eee Pg ** 
intervals. pF 
1. e a piece of fleſh; n A 


part of the eſophagus, to be extracted from 


the mouth of a Whale; the alimentary 


canal was about five inches in circum- 


ference, and formed at a certain depth a 


ſpecies of baſon perforated by a ſecond 
canal. The orifice of this laſt appeared 
protected by a ſort of lining preſenting a 
circular canal; by which contrivance the 
food is made to paſs round it, and con- 


ſequently guarded againſt falling into t 
ſecond paſſage. If by accident the food 


ſhould deviate from its proper direction, 
it will be received by the circular canal, 
to be afterwards returned by the coughing 
of the animal, into its natural courſe. This 


canal is beſides ſhut by a kind of valve 


2 5 doing 
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forming three points, one of which, like 
the point of a triangle, enters wedge - 


ways betwixt the two others. The valve 


conſiſts of a cartilage ſomewhat! long but 
flexible, and is covered with fleſh of a 


fine texture. The canal, formed likewiſe | 


of a flexible cartilaginous ſubſtanee, be- 
comes thicker and more capacious at a 
ſmaller diſtance. It ſeemed, however, no 
where open in a relaxed ſtate, and is pro- 


bably ſo contrived as to remain conſtantly 
ſhut, except when the Whale chuſes to 


dilate it for the purpoſe of reſpiration. The 
orifice is about four inches in diameter, 
and the canal itſelf is, I apprehend, what 


we call the eſophagus ;- but an anatomiſt 


would have. underſtood and executed this 


part of my diary in a ſtyle to which I 
cannot pretend. 


The fins have five cartilaginous boah, Wü ; 


articulations reſembling thoſe of the fingers, 

but very lightly marked; perhaps in the 
great chain of animated nature, the Whale 
forms that link which connects the Sea- 
| Fall w we the 92 tribes, 
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The ſtrength of the tail is chiefly ex- 
erted by means of an aſſemblage of muſ- 
cles running on each fide of the fpine. 
"ws conſiſts of ſix or ſeven ſmall ones, 
| each of which is three lines in diameter, 
and the whole is united by à ſet of 
nerves, and covered by a membranous ſab- 
ſtance. 8 
Ihe brain conſiſts of a ſubſtance re- 
ſembling ſoft tallow, with threads or fila- 
ments croſſing it in all directions. As 
to the quantity belonging to this pete, 
J can only fay in general, that in this 
inſtance it was © ſufficient to fill a large 
pail. The ſolid fleſh runs in ſtrong fibres 
like that of the Ox, is of a red colour, 
and about three inches in depth; imme- 
diately over the fleſh lies the blubber / 
which in ſome parts is from eight to ten, 
and in others from twelve to fourteen 
inches deep; the whole being covered with 
a black din ten lines in thickneſs. | 
Like all the native animals of cold re- 
gions, the Whale has a great ſtock of 
blood and animal heat. I introduced 
Reaumur's Thermometer into the carcafe 
1 


7 


” / 
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of a Whale that had been dead about 
an hour and an half; but after ſeven mi- 
nutes it only roſe to 170. In this caſe 
however, beſides that I had acceſs only 
to the fat, as the tail had been cut off, 
4. blood was in a great meaſure diſ- 
charged, as conſequently I could not re- 
gard it as a fair experiment. I thruſt 
my hand into the body of a Whale which 
had been dead ſome days, and felt, I am 
ſure, a greater degree of heat than had 
been expreſſed by the thermometer in the 
former inſtance ; but in this caſe I did 
not chuſe to. meaſure the heat with the 
thermometer, as it had dropped into the 
blubber, and was with poten th recovered, 

in the firſt experiment. 
The general colour of the Whale is 
black; the under part and edges of the 
mouth are white, or black mixed with 

white; the eyelaſhes, the navel, the paps 

of the female, and the organs of ſex, are 
white; the general effect of the two laſt 
is that of a white fleur de bis. The ſcar 
of a wound to which this animal is ex- 
fremely Jab, ann! y on che back, 
ES 
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tail, and fins, from the accidents of the 
| ice, and the hoſtilities of the ſword fiſh, 


is always white. The white colour is 
much more prevalent on the body of an 


old than on that of a young Whale, and 
probably depends in this ſpecies, as in 


land animals, on the circumſtance of age 


and the ſtate of the bodily fluids. 


Adhering to the ſkin, and very frequently | 


under the fins, we meet with a ſpecies 


of Sea-louſe, which feeds and thrives in - 


this - ſituation ; it is about the fize of a 
ſmall bean. 


The back of the Whale i fo commonly 


repreſented higher and more arched than 
it really is; a miſtake which probably has 


ariſen from the appearance ſhe makes upon 


the ſurface of the water. In this atti- 
tude, as well as in that of diving, the 


back only is viſible, the head being ſunk 


between the back and naſal bones. The 
elevation of the former is about two feet, 


and that of the latter a foot and an half 


above the level of her body. 


The female, as I have already bleed, y 


ſeems 10 have only one cub at a Hirth 


en 


— 
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1 conceive there is a | ſpecific difference 
in the ſize of the Whale in theſe ſeas, 


that of the north appearing longer but 
more ſlender than that of the ſouth weſt ; 
and I am ſure I have ſeen ſmall Whales 
which were of a greater age than others 
of much larger ſize. The Whale which 
was the ſubject of the above remarks, 
being of the ordinary ſize, yielded fixty 


barrels of oil; there are ſome, though rare, 
from which are obtained a hundred and 
fifty; and there are many which _ 


from fifteen to twenty barrels only. 
When I reflect on the enormous fi 
of theſe fiſhes, which I ſhould regard, if 
I may be allowed fo to expreſs myſelf, 
as forming a part. of the winged tribes of 
the aquatic fluid, I cannot help calling 


to remembrance the animals of the moſt - 
diſtinguiſhed magnitude, which people the 
aerial fluid, and which are endowed with 


an organized ſyſtem, and with principles 
of life and growth, ſuited to the . 
eur mode of their exiſtence. c 

Attending to ſuch as are permanently 
fied in 2 ſoil, and of ſuperior -dimen-" 


For +: 8 5 ſions, 


n 
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fions, I obſerve the vaſt and majeſtic trees 
of America holding the firſt place. Among 
beings which creep or walk, whether with 
a flow and reſtrained or more accelerated 
motion, the largeſt is the Elephant ; and 
among thoſe which ſometimes walk, but 
more commonly ſoar aloft in the air; the 
moſt ' diſtinguiſhed for 40 is 0: Hane 
or Oſtrich. . 
Now I am eee! ith any 
thing in the aqueous fluid analogous to 
theſe tribes, except the Madrepore, which 
is of an immenſe extent, and, like vege- 
tables, fixed to the foil; and the Whale 
which can quit the ground like the Oſ- 
trich, and roam at diſcretion through the 
incumbent fluid. I know not whether 
beings have been formed to creep or walk 
under the water of the great deep; but 
if there be any cloſe analogy between the 
inhabitants of the aerial and aqueous fluids, 
and if T may compare the Madrepore to 
the American- tree, and the Vhale to the 
Cazoot or Oftridge, of wh 
ae muſt that animal be, which, correſ- 
nding to the A treads the foil 


- at 
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at the bottom of the oon. As to 55 
Crabs, Lobſters, and: the larger ſpecies f 


the ſame genus, which crawl on the 
borders of the ſea, I conſider them as 


races of mere inſects, which frequent the 6 
mountainous ridges of the marine ſoil. 
It ſhould ſeem highly Probable from ana- 


2 


ogy,. that in the great chain of beings 
which repleniſh | the terraqueous 85 lobe, 
there are many Iinks which have never 


yet fallen within the ſphere of Human W 
| obfervation. ; My conjecture. on this. ſub- 7 


many. arias. diſcoveries made by, natu= 


raliſts in modern times; ; men Who, -with 418. 


infinite induſtry and penetration, have pure 


* Sl 


ſued this chain to. A very: great” extent. 5 


I may, perhaps, have dwelt too long 1 £ 


the article of the. Whale; but this being 
the animal of the largeſt dimenſions hithertq 
diſcovered in our planet, I. ahought» jos 
intitled to more than inary 


I been more converſant. in the Language 
and ſcience: of anatom above 
1 a . | 

* III. 
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would have been more technical as well 
as in 5 but 1 mn to the be. 


CHAP. xXx. 


The Veſt, Aatimed m a Pa: Creel 4 it 
nearly cruſhed 15 Pieces by large Bodies 


| ff Ice —tbe curious Motions and Evolu- 
tions, of theſe B odies—with incredible 


Labour a Baſon is cut in the Tee 3 but 


it not 5 effectual as to. prevent immi- 
nent Danger —the Author Philgſopbi 
and recounts the various Perils be b 


HAvz already informed the reader 
that we moored in very foggy wea- 


ther on a bank of ice, which ftreached 


5 parallel to a bay about a league 1 in breadth; 
and except this ſmall piece of water the 
ſea appeared wholly covered with ice. We 
foon found reaſon to have little confidence 


n our preſent ſituation; an immenſe ſhoal 
Was ſen » defting . us, and we made 


_ haſte 
4 , 


„ ? 5 N 
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| haſte to tow the ſhip into the bottom of | 
a @ {mall creek, but ſhe preſently ſettled on 
two points of ice” which compoſed. the 
angle we occupied, While we lay here, 


ice, eee ee of Whales ſwani on the 
ſurface with impunity in the boſom of 


the bay. We haſtened to tranſport ont 


boats over the ite, to 4 diſtance at leaſt 
equal to ten cables length; but after ſub- 


miting to much toil and fatigue, the crew 
returned w Abus the ſmalleſt ſucceſs; never- 


theleſs, our ears were ſtunned with noiſe, 3 
bor by this time the Whales had A 
. 80 blow even in our little creekx 


The next day, June the zth, ws hay 


was intirely choked up; and the ice fall- 
ing with violence on the ſhoal that had 
| barred the entrance to our creek, | one 
of our capes was demoliſhed. It is dif- 


ficult to convey a tolerable idea of the 
various evolutions. of the thoals, 3 have 


ſeen maſſes of ice, in perfect freedom, drift 


in directions varying from each other at 


leaſt four points of the compaſs + angther 
. would pike; . different routes in the 
1 ge R . ſpace. 


& 


—— \\ 
"ah 


* 
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ſpace of three hours; a third, after float 


ing towards us with conſiderable velocity, 


would without any viſible cauſe ſlacken 


its pace, veering ſometimes to one ſide 


and ſometimes to another. The various 
configuration of the inferior as well as 
ſuperior ſurfaces of the ice, preſenting it- 
ſelf to the winds and currents in a great 
diverſity of aſpects, is the only reaſon 1 


can aſſign for theſe extraordinary move- 


ments. A bank, however, from its vaſt ex- 


tent is but little affected by the wind; 
the movements of all ſuch maſſes ſeem 
to be produced and regulated by their own 
mutual interference. If the impelling power 
happens to fall on the center of a bank, 


the whole moves forward ' uniformly ; if 


it be applied to one end, the hither ex- 
tremity turns off obliquely, while the mo- 


tion impreſſed upon the other is greater or 


leſs according to its diſtance from the 
point of concuſſion ; if the end of a bank, 
driven in this manner from the line of 


its courſe, falls upon another cape, it 
either breaks it, or is itfelf- retarded i in its 


N 1 ſhould e mis FRASER be more 


4 


\ 


3 
. iy than 4 
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| chili? 1 to the impelling force, 
the motion of the latter will acquire a 
ne direction. Thus are the ſhocks and 


9 + ? 8 
FE 47 
4 
inte 1 


erences of thoſe enormous maſſes as 
various as they are conſtant in their ope- 
ration; but, a thick haze having drawn 
a" veil over what was paſſing" around us 
1 had nearly paid too dear for all _- x 
, nar af J obtained on this ſubject. 
Some hours after the cape of our To 
was deſtroyed, we obſerved from the ac- 
cumulated ſtate of the ſmall ice, - that com- 
LE preſſion | was rapidly inereaſing, and were 
not a" little apprehenſive that as ſoon ag 
it ſhould reach the veſſel 'ſhe muſt go to 
pieces; a diſaſter which befel two ſhips 
this ſeaſon, and of which there have been 
many examples on former occaſions. In 
confidence, however, that the center of the ö 
bank, upon which we were moored, would 
be able to counteract the force of the 
preſſure, we reſolved to conſtruct a baſon, 
where we hoped the ſhip micht be ðͤ 
poſed to leſs danger. I viewed the ms. - 5 
| nitude of | this undertaking with iffünite : 
i ſurprize; ; an expedient I had indeed heard 
: " buy the praicablity of which-I could 
. R * b ſearcely 
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ſcarcely conceive. The labour and per- 


ſeverance, however, of our indefatigable crew, 
were in the end crowned with ſucceſs. 


The ice ſaws employed on this occafion 


were fourteen feet in length, ſeven inches 


broad, and two lines and an half in thick- 
neſs, with teeth an inch and an half deep. 
In the upper end of the ſaw are. two 


holes, meant to receive two handles which 


croſs each other, and at which fifteen or 
ſixteen men can work with caſe at the 


ſame time. If the depth of the ice is 
ſuch as to render it impracticable with 


the ordinary application of the ſaw, a couple 
of poſts are erected with a croſs beam, 
from which the faw is hung, having a 
large weight appended at its lower extre- 


mity, when, by hawling the inſtrument 
on the-beam they operate with great effect 
againſt the ice. The jaws arg of different 
ſizes, correſponding to the various thickneſs 
of the ice. The failors having traced 
an outline of the baſon, cut the incloſed 
area into parallel ſections, which they got 
rid of by ſinking ſome and ſtowing others 
in a ſmall piece of water that remained 
a head of us. We. now unſhipped the 


„ 


rudder, 


3 
9 
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tudder, and hawled the veſſel into her 
new berth. This appeared to me an im- 
portant though a very laborious operation; 
pity it is, however, that man ould thus be 
degraded into a mere tool or engine of 
avarice; which, taking advantage of his 
poverty, drives him to the frozen regions 
of the pole, there to toil and ſuffer in 
adminiſtering to the ne of a fow el. 
feminate individuals. 
In order that the Exmyreticn. of the 
thoals might get from head. to ſtern, the | 
direction in which her power of reſiſtance 
is moſt conſiderable, we laid the ſhip” bow 
towards the mouth of the baſon. The 
conſtruction of a Puteh Greenland-man 5 


Is particularly adapted to the navigation 


of the ice; beſides many other circum- 
ſtances in which ſhe differs from ſhips of 
the uſual conſtruction, the conſiſts wholly 
of double planks' of oak, extending all the 
way to her keel; a precaution of infinite 
moment in a compreſſed ftate, when the 
is not only in danger from the violence 
offeted to her ſides, but alſo from the 
ſhocks of ice which, ae under the 


— 
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- lence. of - compreſſion, that the ſhoal at 
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ſhoals, in their efforts to come al 


We received little moleſ 
time; but, on the 6th; ſuch was the vio- 


8 the mouth of the creek crumbled in pieces 


I 


i \ 


and diſappeared, the fragments forcing their 
way under the ice. But what w 
more ſerious conſequence to us, the bank 
itſelf ſoon experienced a ſimilar fate, while 


the blocks into Which it parted, ruſhed 


againſt each other, with great velo ity 
The force of the. preſſure now. falling upon 
our larboard quarter, the ſhip lay over, mak- 


ing herſelf a bed in the ice, Which ſhe 
ground to powder, The ſmaller ice ac- 
cumulated in heaps, and the ſhip, was 


ſcrewed up in, ſo. dangerous a a that 
1. could ce her. figure, at, times, ſen- 


x &% HS 


en diſtreſs, ber Fe —— Fo 


gan to make a noiſe ſimilar to that of 
the capſtern, when employed to raiſe an 
immenſe weight, and the com preſſion of 
the thoals, fill increaſing, ve expected 
eher moment the criſis” of her diffolution. 


with conſiderable: force againſt — +2: : 


1 ion | for ſome- | 
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5g Int the mean time we raiſed from the hold, | | 
ſome caſks of proviſions, as the means of 


our ſabſiſtance, when we ſhould, have the | 


8 wii ena to leave our ſhip 4 wreck in 


TI the ice {3&7 18 true, we we could take re reſuge Y 


2 hoals, and, with the- afliſtance of 


Girard, ſurvive the cataſtrophe for ſome 
time, by making our way from one iſland. 


to another; but what deplorable hard- 
ſhips and toil ſeemed to await us in 
this inhoſpitable retreat! As we alteady 
conceived ourſelves a company of unfor- 
tunate exiles, doomed to all the [rigors 
of cold and famine, on the face of thoſe 


| frozen deſerts, A. wiſhed to. collect my | 
thou ghts, 5 and 5 by the aid of. refle ction, 5 | 
to ſtrengthen my mind againſt every. ap- 


proachin g ſcene of miſery to Which 1 


might be expoſed. For this putpoſe, " 29 


brought under review many perilous ſitu- 
_ ations from which I had eſcaped | in for= 


mer ſtages of my travels, I figured = 


myſelf the raſh and wrathful ſavage of 
| America, whoſe fury I had encount 


the anguiſh of famine I had felt in the 5 


Plains of Tegas; 5 captivity on the 
. can 


| Ii 


| Þ 
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coaſt of Samar in the South -ſea; the 
vengeance, ready to fall upon me, of 
the incenſed natives of the Arabian de- 
ſerts; the imminent danger of ſhipwreck = 
I had run off Cape Tourmentes, near the 
coaſt of Africa; in fine, the rocks and 
tempeſts of unknown ſeas in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere ; from all which the arm of 


* . 


Providence had exerted itſelf for my deli- 


verance, and I ſtill entertained hope, that 

the ſame over-ruling goodneſs would not 
forſake me now, an outcaſt amidſt the -* 
eternal ſnows- of the North Pole. We 
ſat in mournful ſilence as we liſtened to 
N of the ſhip, which ſeemed 

to complain under the preſſure of the 
ſhoals. Her head was forced up by the 
ice, which had com preſſed her under the 


dow; but all our reſources were at an 


end: this was a moſt diſmal e 
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3 a 4 7 rich 558 Diffcubies, 
during which, by the indefatigable Exer- 
tions of the Crew, 4 new. Baſon is cut 
in the Ice, the Ve efſel is at length reed . 
Fon. Ber Perilou Situati n. 
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"T eleven © „clock, however, the in- 
tenſeneſs of compreſſion ceaſed; the 
activity of the ice, and the reſiſtance of 
the veſſel, counterpoiſed each other, and 

- "me remained quiet till fix o clock in the 

i evenin g, when the again began to ſuffer 
the rude attacks of the ſhoals. The force 
of the compreſſion, however, appeared to 
be ſome what blunted, and at one &clock 
in the- morning it ſubſided entirely; an 
interval of reſpite, which laſted all the 
7th. At two o'clock in the morning of 1 
the gth, the preſſure revived, though not 

in the ſame immoderate degree; a high 
ſhoal diſperſing the ſmall wreck in its 
progreſs, drifted under our bow, and ſunk 
ous of the a ice, which ſurs - 
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rounded the veſſel. But ſuch was the 
vaſt magnitude of this maſs, that we had 


every thing to dread. for her ſafety, ſhould_ 
it happen to eee itſelf with violence 


| againſt the ſhip. We had choſen in an 
evil hour, our "Ratios at this end of the 
; bank, for in the courſe of theſe viciſſi- 


— 


tudes we ſaw channels and bays of con- 


ſiderable extent at no great diſtanee. 


Shoals, however, were in a ſtate of con- 


ſtant fluctuation, inſomuch that the fa me | 


places appeared alternately open, and o- 


cupied with the ice. Of all ſituations, 
perhaps, „that at the extremity of a bank 


is the moſt hazardous for encountering the 


attacks of the ice; ſince there, from the 


vaſt momentum of the maſs, cr on 
is moſt likely to be ſeverely felt. 


this ſubject, however, it is extremely = | 
. ficult to lay down any general rule; for 
if at the extremity of a bank the ſhip 
is in great jeopardy of being in the cen- 


— 


ter of compreſſion, there, in return, | ſhe 
better chance of doubling the Capes 


6 and eluding the danger intirely, than in 


* ſituation along ſide the ice. 


7 ; 


Either 


One is apt to ſuppoſe that ſtrong ive, 
being leſs liable to fail, promiſes (o 


Either beds en tag its "dif 


" wages. 1 am equally uncertain” ien 
it is more eligible to conſtruct a baſon 
in ice of a very thick and firm, or in 


that of a more ſlender and brittle kind. 


place the veſſel in à ſtate of greater ſe- 


curity; but, then ſhould the compreſſing. | 


power be of ſufficient force ta break the 
coheſion: of thick ice, ae the lager 
fragments entire, the ſhip in this 


being placed in the center of .compr _ 


if the ſurrounding ice be capable of greater 
reſiſtence than herſelf, muſt infallibly be 


cruſhed. to pieces. If on the contrary. che 


baſon in conſttadtad in ice of leſs depth 


dition to give way to the. force of com 


preſſion; grinding and heaping up the 


- 


ſmall ice as ſhe. recedes, and in the mean 


time the impelling power may be ga- 


dually exhauſted; but ſtill, if in this con- 


flict ſhe happens to fall upon a fragrant. 
of much ſolidity, ift —_ b eee 
; fatal. if * Me 25 15 World $f 14 Fs 955 TY 444 Is . 
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and ſolidity, the veſſel may be in con- 


{i 


if | 
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uch are the accidents by which ſhips 


periſh annually in theſe ſeas; and as to 


the preciſe manner in which the diſaſter 


commonly happens, I have been told that 


the veſſel is laid over on her ſide, with 
her head forced into the ice, when the 


power of preſſure continuing to act abaft, 
at length prevails, and bulges her ſtern. 


It is to be obſerved, that in this poſition 
ſhe preſents the weakeſt part of her frame 
to the action of the ice, for her ſtern 
being either plain or concave, is evidently 


much leſs capable of reſiſtance than any 


on of her convex face. 


On the th, a bank ſiretohing weſt” 
0 Go our own broke up, and the frag- 
ments, probably impelled by ſome ante- 
_ rior mals, divided ours into ſmaller pieces. 
At. fix o'clock in the evening the lofty ; 
ſhoal, under our bow, abovementioned, . 


drifted ſeven or eight fathoms from its 


place, when we made a vigorous effort 


to recover our liberty, but without ſuc- 


ceſs; our beſt. ropes and - poles failing in 
the, attempt, it was utterly impracticable 


to diſengage her from the ice. We ima- 
. gined 


A * 
et. of Fama. 
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gined ſhe ſtuck faſt | 
water, which might pg f _ they! 220 
ſome adj acent ſhoal. At ten o clock the 
ice which had drifted a little returned, 
and uin up the ſmall wreck, began 
to preſs upon us with conſiderable force. 
Next day, FO niggs the bank floated 
away intirely, when Providence at length 
delivered us from à moſt. painful and 
dangerous ſituation. ; After having diſen- 
gaged the ſhip, a manœuyre which our 
utmoſt exertions were but barely equal to, 
we found ſhe had ſtamped her image on 
the ice, which appeared like pounded 
glaſs, with the ſame preciſion as if it 
bad ferved her as a mould; a circum. 
ſtance from which we. may have ſome 
idea of the aſtoniſhing degree of preſſure | 
| ſhe had ſuſtained; ſuch facts will, I am 
afraid, ſcarcely be credited, but by thoſe 
who have ſeen them. In the meantime 
our bank had been conſtantly ſhifting its 5 
poſition, veering from W. N. W. to. N. 
* N. W. and then returning to the N. 
W. Our latitude was 78 4%; longi- 
tude 39 welt; the variation. of the needle 
229, 
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5 been fi 0 uently thick and hazy. A 


ſame bank, to a ſtation which ſeemed 


leſs liable to be moleſted with ſhoals; 
and here we propoſed to remain till the 
openinig of the ice ſhould afford us a ; 
paſſage into channels on the outſide of oc] 
the bank. For this purpoſe we conſtruct- 


ed another baſon, always taking care that 


the head of the veſſel ſhould lie towards Fr 
the open ſea, © and her ſtern oppoſite to 


ice of moderate reſi ſtance, ſo ſo that ſhould 
compreflion return, ſhe might recoil with- 


out injury to her hull. In a little time, 
we faw a ſhoal floating g towards us; its 


progreſs was in a line nearly parallel to 


the bank, nevertheleſs, it touched and 
| carried along with it one of our Capes. 
Our baſon was no longer in condition to 
be of any uſe to us, and we were again 5 


looking out for a new berth; when ob- 


ſerving a creek, which communicated with : 
a ſmall channel, we made ſhift to enter 
it, and at laſt found ourſelyes i in a fate of 5 


| Kane tranquillity. | 


We now warped the ſhip ang the 


2828 8 2 


As 
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* the haar was often 0 thick as to 


prevent our ſeeing at any diſtance, We 


diſpatched a boat along: fide of the bank 
to reconnoitre our route. The bank al- 


tered its poſition conſiderably ;. and from 
the W. N. W. which was its former af- 
pect, veered all the way to the eaſt. The 
wind was conſtantly ſmall and variable; 
nor did it freſhen till the 17th, when it 
began to blow from the quarter of the 
South-eaſt. In the mean time, it was 
evident from the ap pearani ce of the horizon, bh 
that it blew a gale at ſa; 'L the weather 
was by no means cold, and the thermo- 
meter er ſtood above the froſt. The ſnow 
that lay upon the ice, moiſtened for ſome 
days by the haze, now with a ſmall rain 
began to melt. The wind increaſed, and 
on the 18th, blew ſomewhat freſh ; when | 
the ſhoals broke up and yielded us a free 
navigation. We embraced with alacrity 
this favourable chan ge in the circumſtances | 
of the ice, and in ſpite of a thick haze, 


eſcaped with all poſſible ſpeed from the 


1 


ee of this ABER; bank. © | 
Vor. II. 8 - - Phis 
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wind, which was of any, conſiderable. con- 


tinuance, ſince we could be ſaid to have 


entered the ice; our former winds, as well 


as thoſe we met with in periods ſubſe- 
quent to the preſent, had much reſem- 


blance to the gentle land breezes of ſum- 
mer. I remarked that the wind always 
1 to wards evening; a fact hich 


ſuggeſted a few reflections. - 


8 15 A P. XXXII. 


22 on tropical Winds, nd the 
Calms which almoſt” conſtantly prevail 


near tze Poles —The Voyage is purſued 


amongſt the Ice — Singular Difference be- 
* twixt the Sea Wolves of the North and 
South Seas—The Traffic the Hamburgh- 
ert pak th on 70 pho the Fat 6 565 
| n c 5 


IN my travels; 1 the word, I 
found that the eaſt, or trade winds, 


beet between the tropics over the 
. 35 whole 
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whole circumference of the globe, without 


au other variety than ſuch as ariſes from 
ſtorms introduced by weſterly winds. Theſe 


| winds are evidently | owing to the Tenia” f 
acting upon the land 


rays of the fun, 
on either fide of the equator, and which 
form that ſeaſon named Hivernage in the 


torri d parts of Africa and America, and 
. bs weſtern” Monſoons in India and 


ina. | | 


"Now, as the ſun is hi breit efficient 


principle of motion and activity i in bodies, 
to what ſhall we aſcribe that lethargic 


calm, - and that torpor, ſo remarkable 


within the bounds of the frozen Zone, 
but to its extreme diſtance; 8 7 hence it 
ſeems natural to ſuppoſe, that the ele- 


ments approach nearly to a ſtate of per- 
fe& qu ieſcence i in the regions direct, 4 under | 


the pole. 


We . our pte towards the 


weſt ; but on the 20th, the wind continu- 


ing freſh, we were obliged to come to our 


moorings on a bank: we lay to keward, 
but the ice making a movement to wind- 
3 in the ſpace of four hours the wind 
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was on our fide. Having coaſted the ice 
three leagues, we again anchored to the 
leeward; but the ice ſtill ſhifting round, 


. in a few hours the wind blew along ſide 


the bank, when, dreading that we ſhould 
ſoon be difabled from nfing our: fails, 
and the wind abating a little, we got 
under weigh. A thick haze prevented 
our reaching a channel for which ve 
made, and we were under the neceſſity 
ef laying to. Next day we anchored 
on the ſame bank, but by this time it 
had loſt its rotatory motion, and drifted 
uniformly in one direction. I have no 
doubt that theſe changes in the poſition 
of this bank, originated in the inter- 
ference of ſome fimilar maſs at one of 
its extremities. | | 
The wind, in ed the otic of the 
weſt, became calm, and returned'in a very 
0 gentle breeze from the ſouth, fouth-caſt. 
Though involved in a very thick haze, 
we endeayoured to profit by the preſent 
quiet ſtate of the weather to purſue our 
courſe weſtward; in a higher wind we 
could have derived. no benefit Ons 
| om 
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0 


from our ſails, by reaſon of the lunge ice 


ſo frequent between the banks. One ef 


our boats plied at à diſtance a-head to 
direct our way, while the reſt took us 
in tow. Our only: beacon in this: ſtate 
of the atmoſphere was a ſort of white 
fringe at the-bafe of the miſt, which 
was ocraſioned by the reflection of the 
ice; and therefore the beſt method of 
voiding the ſhoals was to ſteer the ſip 
into the thickeſt of the haze. We 
moored upon à bank in order to Lane 
ſome | reſpite: to the crew, but a ſhoal 


moving with celerity1 towards us, we. found 
it convenient to get under ſail, by the 
ſpeedieſt means in our power. The ſnow 


' copiouſly, and I heard it fall like 


| rivulets 3 into the ſea. We ſaw Sea-wolves; 
and a ſpecies of fiſſi named Polſcop, the 
Aſt. of the kind we had obſerved ſo far 


to the north. 


Our latitude” was 779 1 55 


our longitude. 8 30”, and the variation 
of the needle 2 60. We faw likewiſe num 
bers of fir- trees drifting: with the cur- 
rents. I 
blow a 
Ts 5% 3 water 


he Polſcops are ſeen in troops, 
| the ſurface, and leap above the 


nm len handſome chan in the Ae 
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whiter like the Sea-hog. " ＋ bey are black, 


have a ſnout like a boar, but more coni- 


cal in its form, wg are about 20 . 
. u N R 


+2 The. a wolf of Site N differs: in 
forge reſpects ſrom that of the South<ſeas ; 
in the former, the fore feet are formed 
with toes, inſtead of a thick membrane, 
which compoſes thoſe of the latter; the 
toes and nails are well formed, ſtrong, 
and of a conſiderable, length, and with- 


out any extenſion of a membranous ſub- 


ſtance beyond the nails. The hind feet 
are larger, and like thoſe: before, have the 


nails placed at the extremities of the toes. 
The extremity of the ſnout is larger, the 
higher part of the face more depreſſed, 


the eyes more prominent, the head and 
neck ſmaller, and the tail ſhorter. and 


more round, than in the ſame animal in 
the ſouthern regions. In this the tail is 


about 42 inches in length, and reſem- 


bles that of the ſheep upon the coaſt of 


e but the hair is ſhorter, thinner, 


ow” 


Ships 


4 


4 
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—— 


| Ships come from . Hambr annually, 
in queſt of the en And n 
return home full freighted with their fat; 
they are found in the greateſt plenty, bo- 
tween the 729 and 74 of latitude, in 
the months of March, April, and May. 
The fiſhermen, who on this occaſion. never 
proceed far in the ioe, relate, that che 
winds. ſeldom blow. againſt, | but com- 
monly in a ae parallel to the ſhoals, 
when they are uſed to take ſhelter be- 
| Ke ſome point or promontory - of the 
At times, but rarely, a high weſt 
* wind blos over the ice; circum- 
ſtances which have à tolerable: agreement 
with the idea that the atmoſphere of the 
frozen zone is of a peculiar nature, af- 
fording little en to ae, mp A 1855 
| "8 open ſea. 27453" AC | 
Except cams" > 9 which were 
very - frequent,” we had fine weather, with 
gentle breezes from the ſouth, during: the 
remainder of this month. We continued 
our courſe ſouth weſt, mooring occaſiori- 
ally on the ice; but the interfererices of 
the” ſhoals „and the fluctuating ſtate of 


— aA CE EO EI 


the winds, fre 
under fail with great expedition. The 
| ſea, however, was tolerably open, and our | 
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cntly obliged us to get 


wigation but little interrupted. 


\ hile, the weather Was by no means 


ſevere, and the mercury was rarely ſo low 
as the freezing point. But though the 
thermometer ſtood above froſt upon deck, 
the haze froze at the maſt's head, and 
the icicles fell in abundance during the 


whole inferior day. On the 26th, the 


ſun's rays were ſtrong enough to cauſe 
an exhalation from the ſea water which 
had been ſpilt on deck, and the ſhips 


timbers were warm to the touch. .On 


the 3d of 'J uly, the mercury which had 


pointed Fe „ all the inferior day, at ten 
o'clock in the evening roſe. in the ſun to 


33% It ie very remarkable, that ever, 


9 we entered regions leſs gccupied: by . 
the ice, and conſequ 3 


ly expoſing a greater 
fatface. of water, the barometer even in 
out longeſt intervals of fine weather, neyer 
roſe ſo hi gh as where the ice was more 
univerſal, though accompanied with wea- 


ther ck leſs ſerene ; 3 An; appearance 
„ e "OS 


— 
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which 1 regard as almoſt” concluſive ß 


dhe ſpecifie- atmoſphere of the ice. The 


80 of latitude, appeared to me to 


be 29 inches, and in our prot: criſs 
NO us 1755 


4 
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Pag: towards the 1 x of America—The 


„  x a4 


not FS, on ; Account 0 an _ impenetrable” 


Ros og—Reftettions on the F or mation of the 
huge Mountains of 1 ce met with on the 
American Coaſt. 3 | 10 5 

HE iſt of July * were in lati- 
"tude 769, longitude 11, and the 
variation of the needle was 280. The 
ſea” frequently preſented us with red fleſhy 


N 


ſubſtances, in which, according to ſome, 
conſiſts the natural aliment of the Whale; 5 


it was now a very confic erable time ſince 


we* loſt fight of that animal, but our 


» 4 


courie 7 
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courſe. was towards the coaſt of America; 


m the vicinity of Gallhamſque, a ſitua- 
non very favourable to the Whale fiſhing 


in the month of July, and papers; of 


on the 2d we caught two fiſnes. 
| Tt now became much - more. neceſlai 
to be cautious how we interfered with 


the ſhoals, than in the month of May ; 


as they were-ſtripped of that thick ſnowy 


covering, which in an early period, con- 
tributed to render the ſhock of leſs dan- 
gerous conſequence. The ice deriyes from 


the heat of ſummer, a kind of elaſticity c 


Which increaſing. the coheſion of its parts, 


\ renders it ſtill, more formidable. to the 


navigation. Beſides, as the baſes, as well 
as the ſhoals themſelves, in the weſtern 


regions of the ice, are much more ex- 


tenſtve than in the ſeas of Spitzberg, if a 


chip comes upon them with the wind, ſhe 
18 in danger of overſetting, as on a lee 


ſhore; an accident that can only be re- 


medied by a very tedious and troubleſome 


proceſs. It was occaſionally neceſſary, 
however, to penetrate \ where it was choak- 
ed up with {mall ice, and in this caſe 
Wwe 
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we ran the ſhip againſt” the 'windwar 


ice, which the ſhock! ſeparated from the 


other bodies to which it was attached. 


The ſhip, in recoiling, now preſſed againſt | 


that- to 2 lee ward, and ſwept it to a 


2 The thick E 40 eben in 0 T 
regions," frequently rendered our navigation 
extremely difficult; but. at the ſame” time 
they ſeemed to become temporary, in 


proportion as we | proceeded towards 


weft; an alteration probably owing to our 
being in the vicinity of the land of Gall- 
The ſea preſenting itſelf ſome- 
times green and ſometimes of a whitiſh 
c vve ſounded frequently, but with 
out finding bottom. The vermilion co- 
lour of the horizon gave notice of a land 


7; hamſque:-- 


atmoſphere, while the birds flying back- 
wards and forwards in the ſame di 


„ 


ſhowed i it was at 8 great diſtance. Mini 
On the Sth, our latitude was 759 s, 


| longitude 7 103 5 the gener, expo 


ce. In tuch ſituations we mancku- 
vred the te a8 bas ben 1 ev 


> As: _ 


TI 
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e de fun es ens inferior noon, ro to 
37, we Kill ſavy drifted bs. 


The iee had begun to e up in an 


Airetions ; and the Wann it made, n 


the fall of a high pile of timber; a noiſe 


which was W echoed from the ad- 


jacent ſhoals. The ſhoals' are compoſed 
af different ſtrata of ice, united by com- 


preſſion, and conſolidated i in one maſs by 
ſubſequent freezing. The eminences ob- 


ſerved on the upper, | which are equallv 
frequent on the under ſurface of the ſhval, 


_ ariſe, from ee and are nothing . 
but detached fragments of ice, which had 


been hurled” bys concuſſion, par 


and partly below, while in 4 fitua- 


pip cſs 1 aunts in e ppg 

abovementioned, a compofition of 
liffere at; fragments; which had been forced 
up ae in the manner now deſcribed, 


and thus added to the elevation of the wane 


* the ————— waere - IS e. 
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As ſoon the heat and moiſture. of ſum- 
mer ſtrip off iy : covering . om the 


1 their ſeveral parts chere, is diſſolved 
their union ceaſes, and the 


which riſe above the ſurface, depending : 


on the fame principle, tumble down. The 


ſhoal in the mean time is often un- 


\ 


equally diſcharged of its burden, and hav- 
ing appendages below, which have 2 ten- 


| dency to float, it dips at one end and 


ſtarts at the other. The elevated part., 


expoſed to the action of the air, and re- 
oeiving no ſupport from the water, be- 


comes brittle and breaks off, eſpecially 
if it is extenſive aud happens to be loaded 


ſhoal thus conſiſting of a ſeries of dif- 


ferent parts, we often find that the lower 


ſtrata extend only partially over the baſis 

of thoſe im mediately above them; now, 
after the ſnow on the top comes to be diſ . 
ſolyed, the ſhoal emerges in proportio 


a to 


its Yiminiſhed gravity, and the ard 


ſtrata ceaſe to bear upon the water; in 
1 time the waves repel the fides 


5 of - 
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of the ice that reſt upon their ſurface; 
when, at laſt, the incumbent maſs, being 
only ſuſtained at its center, falls in a 
een pieces. ; 
- Theſe e however, ee pn 
"gh ice in the form of ſhoals; for ſuch 
is the enormous extent of what is termed \ 
a bank, that it is expoſed to the fame 
accidents only in a very inferior degree. 
Their deſtruction ſeems to be occaſioned 
folely by their mutual interferences, and 
the rolling of a high ſea after it has been 
agitated by a ſtrong gale of wind. Obſerv- 
ing the edges of the ice immediately ap- 
plied to the ſurface, eaten or carved into 
feſtoons, I wi iſhed to know whether this 
appearance was produced by heat -or' the 
friction of the water; but the thermome- 
ter, plunged into the fea, roſe from 30 to 
4 K, and I believe the air in theſe re- 
gions is never of a high enough tempe⸗ 
rature to diſſolve ſolid ice. | 

I was a good deal ſurpriled, that ! in this 
ation we met with nothing ſinilar 
oſe mountains of ice, Which, iſſuing 
from Hudſon 8 Bay, and Davis s Straits, 
— float 


«s «a AA 
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float along the coaſt of America. The 
bigheſt ice I have ſeen in this voyage 
Was only about thirty-five fe above the 
level of the ſea, an elevation Which 1 
but a ſmall proportion to that of tf 
huge maſſes. I am ſatisfi | 


the little 
mole hills of Spitzberg are. generated from: 
' compreſſion ;/ but I find it more difficul 
to explain in what manner the icy moun- 
tain, ſo often ſeen in the American; ſeas, 
grows up to ſuch an amazing height; it 
ſeems impoſſible to conceive! a degree of 
cold intenſe enough to freeze water at ſo 
great a depth. Davis's. Straits, however, 
if we may believe navigators, contain little 
ice, but in the form Of +0 mountains, ot 
ſhoals of very moderate dimenſions; and, 
from the particulars they relate, I am led 
to conclude, that the mountain of ice 
is a compound body made up of, parts, 
which once exiſted independently of each 
other. When the mariner finds it exper; 
dient to moor his ſhip on one of theſe 
floating maſſes, he obſerves that the 
pickax makes the whole to reſound, ſhake, 
and bete ta detach emen _ 
Captain =o 


* 
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roll into the ſea; circumſtances, which 
evince the unincorporated. ſtructure of the . 
mountain, and conſequently that nothing 


but compreſſion can account for the ori- 


ginal union and coheſion. of its various 
parts. In riſking a conjecture con, this 
ſubject, permit me to ſuppoſe, that in the 


northern regions of America there ate 2 


very. extenſive lakes, giving riſe to deep 
and copious rivers, which are much con- 


tracted at certain intervals; that the i ice in 


its deſcent from thoſe g great inland reſer- 


) 


voirs choaks up: the narrow paſſages, while 2 


freſh ſupplies, ' antly carried down 


an impetuous current, and forced to ſeek 


an egreſs below” the obſtruction, 9 adhere 
from preſſure to the accumulating maſs; 


but, in this ſituation, from its pet ike 
levity, the ice gradually emerges \ igh 


above the water, and in proceſs of 
burſts into the oc in the orm 
majeſtic mountain. 


SLIT; 


AFC * 


Continuing. our cruiſe towards pans 
our latitude on the 13th; and 1 _ 


was 74 40”, our 8 
to 16 by the meric ka 


| dene 185 
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riation of the needle $02 towards the - 
north | weſt, according to the report of —— 
the ſeamen, it is 43%" cloſe into the land Z 
of Gallhamſques. Owing to a moſt 8 
ſtinate haze, I was denied the pleaſure of 
viewing this coaſt; but we ſpoke a veſſel 

which had obſerved it ten leagues welt Y 
from where » we bein mk 9. 


- 


5 n A. P. xXXIV. . 
Difeviprim of the 'Coaft of Samen I 
Importance of the Whale Fiſhery, and 
the Encouragement it receives from d . 
ferent Nations of Europe—Th be Practica- 


bility of penetrating to the North Pole N 
150. * if further invefligated. | 


* ſhores of Gallhamſques are 
eee annually by the whale 
filters, who have coaſted the land from 
the 76 to the 70 of latitude, where 
it is ſeparated from Greenland by « 
trait of — than 25 leagues in 


breadth. therto, ches pled 
Vox. 42 5 T \ this 


Lond . 
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this ſtmait' but it; is ſuppoſed, , wirr 


ſome reaſon, to communicate with Baflin's 
Bay. It is obſerved by the fiſhers, that 
the Wikiles - ftrack at the entrance of 
Baffin's Bay, not far from Women 8 Iſland, 
ſwim in the direction of this land, where 
the ſea ſpreads out to ſuch an extent as 
to have no viſible boundary. The . 
killed on the coaſt of Gallhamſques, co 

from the weſt ſouth weſt, and are nn oY 
the fame in ſize and ſhape. with thoſe: of 
Davis's Straits. | Now it is to be. obſerved, 
that none. of. the fame deſcription are to 


be found, either on the eaſt coaſt of 


Greenland, or at Cape Farewell; | whence 
1 conclude, that they iſſue through that 


opening where the coaſts are loa, to. ter- 


minate under the latitude of 70. In- 
deed it can ſcarcely be doubted, that 
their . progreſs is from Baffin's Bay, and 
Davis's Straits, ſince it is certain that 
Whales are caught on the coaſt of Gall 
hamſques, with harpoons in their fleſh 
made of ſtone, and in all. reſpects. ſimilar 
to thoſe uſed W the en af Greer 
land. LO a ee ary; e Arbe Ties 
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2 he coaſt towards the north is not 
| very high, the ground ſeems | tolerably 
level, and the ſoundings begin ſive or ſix 
| leagues from land; ſouthward, however, 
the land conſiſts of high round hills, like 
thoſe of Spitzberg, and off chat part bf 
the "coaſt there is no + bottonh. +: Fiftec 


bank. N 
fathoms. But the ordinary navigators- of 
thoſe 885. more bent on harpooning. the 
Whale, than on examining tlie coaſt, 


8 themſelves very little trouble feſ 


indefatigable Dutehmen having dpied a 


Whale, immediately gave her chace; 3 g- 


ing me leave to ruminate on my diſs; 


appointment at not being periniiting to 
explore a ecaſt, which lay within ſo final. 
_ diſt: 
are ſo little known. I was much pleaſed. | 
however, that an opportunity bad occurred | 
of ſatisfying my i own” mind as to its ac 
tual exiſtence. N ia of Gallbam 


a leagues from ſhore, in the eaſt ſouth. eaſt, 
and under 71 f latitude; lies à ſand 
hoſe mean ſoundings rare ninety 


have no deſire to go on ſhore, and give: | 


circumſtances of this nayigation. "My 


ince;/ and the partichlats f -which, 


ie * | ſques, 1 


WP * 
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ques, accordin g to obſervations made ire 
going and returning, which I compared 
and corrected with all the accuracy in 
my pos, is 17 weſt, with. a latitude 
of 74 20, a poſition which agrees tole- 
rably well with the report of ſuch navi- 
gators, as lay it down under the ſame 
parallel of the meridian with the iſland 
Tenerif. But with reſpe& to that part 

of the American continent found on the 

ä charts under the latitude of Spitzberg, and 
ſaid to have been diſcovered in the years 

16575 and 70, the moſt experienced and 
intelli gent navigators. of my acquaintance 
ſeem to have no knowledge. of it what- 
ever: For my o Cn part J can give no 
credit to the report; ſinet in thoſe days 
mariners ſeldom ventured to penetrate into 
the ice, much leſs to purſue a v 

navigation; probably the coaſt of ice, hav- 
ing been termed by the whalefiſhers the 
welt coaſt, had led to this miſtake; and 
accordingly we find a coaſt actually traced | 
in this very ſpot on ſome of the old 
Dutch charts. I have no doubt, how- 


cer, of the exiſtence of land in the 
n 1 quarter 


g/ 
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quarter of the north, for 1 have Obſtrvell 
on different occaſions, f covered with 
earth and fand to the . and borth 
caſt of our preſent cruize. Now the di- 


of the currents in thoſe parts 
| bring towards 'the ſouth, this ice could 
 not- poſſibly have come from any other 
than the quarter of the north, ſinde it 
was plainly too far to the weſt to have 


been detached from the | ſeas of Spitz- 
| berg, _ Beſides, the immenſe number of 


ſhoals and banks of ice, which cover | 


the ſurface of the ocean all the way | to 


theſe. iſles, could not have failed to in- 


13 


teroept its progreſs. Should i it be alledged 


that it might haye been drifted by 3 


northern current from the ſhores of Spitz- 


Prom and afterwards circulated hither, 
ſtill it is evident that the fou thern cur- 
rents, which muſt in this caſe be ſup= 
poſed to have received it, wonld have 


floated it down with bw of leſs weſtern 5 


benen e 

The ſight of the White ta” carried 
us backward towards the caſt, from ſhoal 
oe e without the ſmalleſt ſucceſs. 


3. e 


, 


— 
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the Whale ſeemed to have taken his 
final leave of us. But, were the ſea- 
ſons in general. equally. productive with - - 
the preſent, the whale-fiſhery would con- 
ſtitute a very luerative article, ah trade. 


Some veſſels returned home this 


the ice, with a profit of 399, per. cent. 
to their owners; a ſucceſs, however, 
which is extremely precarious, in ſo much, 


that the ſpeculator in this branch of traffic, 
often ſuffers a loſs of more than one 


half of the money em ployed iN . 
18. neyertheleſs, an excellent nurſety. for 
e and in this view, as it requires. 
little expence, beſides What is neceſſar | 


for proviſians and the pay of the 


company, is regarded by all the northern Th 
powers as an object of great public, uti- 
lity. - Hence the parliament of... Great- 
Britain grants a bounty to ſuch of their 
ſhips as remain in the ice until the 20th 
of Auguſt. The king of Denmark en- 
urages the ſame ſpecies of induſtry in 
ubjects by his, own example; equips 


his 
ae angupl * for the 05 th ſeas, 


* 
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carries on the buſineſs upon his own ac 


count: his Swedifh majeſty, * or SY 
has adopted à fimilar Policy. MET, ST 
Recollecting now the let Aer 15 
entertained When beyond 819. of lati- Th, 
tude, 0 attempting to penetrate to the 
pole, I am defirous to eſtimate by ſome -- 


data the practicability of this project, and 


therefore ſhall throw into one view my ob- 


ſervations on all the circumſtances, particu- 
larly the movements of the ice. I am 
convinced from tlie prodigious force with 


which I have ſeen the ſhoals act upon 


each other, that though the ocean may 


be caught, as it were, by ſurpriſe, in the 
midſt of a ſevere winter, yet from the 


convyglfions which prevail inceſſantiy among 


theſe enormous maſſes, it car not remain 
long under 'atreſt; indeed the ſtructure 


of the ſhoals, which conſiſt, as has already 


been obſerved, of many different parts, 

ſeems ſufficiently to ſhew that this is ac- 

tually the caſe. The ſmall ice too; which 

we ſaw drifting in chips with the cur- 

__— 1 genetatel from the ſurface of 


channel; Which are den frezell, 
Tg . T 4 * but 
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but afterwards broken. and — afloat by 
. compreſſion, - Now, the m 
water being the primary cauſe * all the 
revolutions of 18 ice, and As; wherever N 


of the 


D 


evident that com tos yoo ks, hore 
over the whole frozen zone, not excepting. 
the pole, provided the. ſea extends to that 
1 egion of the globe; 'F banks and ſhoals, 


#42 


wherever they. exiſt muſt have room to 


move; nay, their conſtant changes origi- 
nating with the currents unayoidably, pra- 


| duce it; whence I infer, that, the ſea is 


not one ſolid maſs, nor is navigation. im- 
poſſible even at the pole. Beyond 819 


of latitude, I ſaw the ſea diſcharged of 
thoſe vaſt ſhoals which had lately com- 
poſed one compact body of i ice, but which 
the currents had broken up and drifted 
northward. They had conſequently found 
room, and a ſea but partially frozen, in 
the vicinity of the pole. In the year 


1773 ſome Dutch veſſels found it poſſible 


to return from the very center of the i . 
Jo. late as the end of N overnber ; 


2 i | apprane from the voyages mage by ww 


3. Dutch 


i 


k 


a * *. 'S' * 
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e north eaſt of Nora eth, 35 1 . 


an naviga- 
to furvey the diſtances be- 


" rivers Lena, Juniſen, and the 


ice; whenge we may ob- ds 
le chigges: and revolutions ſo 

t to the ſhoals are revalent in the d 
atitude of the Siberian ſeas, and 
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the Joes: of Siber eria «Jia pisleg are 
nor the beſt calculated for: a Paſſage to © 


Ice and every other Obflacle muy be fun- 


mounted in _ an eee 5 


175 ul " obſerved in a ſimilar ' 


E xpedition—7 he Pe efſel direct her Courſe 


For Europe, and paſſes by the 1 . 
Wo, Mayen, t N is de dai 


-ERE. 115 1 to ede an 
expedition to the pole, I ſhould 
not eſteem either the ſea of Siberia or 
that of Spitz erg, as the moſt favour- 
able to my voyage; the Siberian ſea being 
ſhut. up towards the ſouth, and afford- 
ing little egreſs to the eaſt and weſt, 
muſt be perpetually loaded with ice; While 
that of Spitzberg, receiving conſtant ſup- 
plies, from the eaſtern currents, to its wn 
aan IS. — ineligible. Between 


8 Pitzberg 


ii.. oO OE OW, OS 


- nk; - ans Zembla, | howenes,. 
lies a large tract of ſea, which from its 
dent "baths 008; _ n og affords a 


of the navigators 1 have cited, ond my 

own obſervations on what paſſes in the 
ige, ſhew how neceſſary it would) be to 
land. I do not ſuppoſe, however, that 
there exiſts to the north north weſt of 
Nova Zembla any ſea entirely open; 1 
only wiſh. to infer, that the ſea in that 
quarter being but moderately furniſhed wich 
ice, is probably not leſs ſuſceptible of na- 
vigation, than we find it about W 
1 to the north weſt of Spitzberg. * 

IJ am of opinion that it is abſolutely OY 
poflckle« to navigate the ſea of Siberia, 5 
as to reach India by a north caſt paſſage 
in one ſeaſon. his yrs of oy: ocean, * 


eternally erouded with ſhoals- of ice; 4 
ſituation in which a ſeaman being 3 
to purſue a very ciręuitous coutſe;' —_— 0 io 
bavigzie his =o with little fail, 


dn | 5 we. 
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under the mildeſt and moſt favourable 


progreſs. Nevertheleſs, 1 think it by no 


means impoſſible to perform five hundred 


leagues in the ſame direction in one ſea 


ſon; acroſs a ſea, as I 1 preſumed it to be, 


put moderately incommoded with ice. 
- Beſides that the ice, as has been ſhown, 


ſient manner, and chat, from its conſtant 
fluctuations, ſhips far from land ſeldom 
remain locked up for any conſiderable 
tine, the reſources of the ſaw, cables, 


ys Poles, enable the ſailors to open the 


ſhip's _ through any moderate obſtruc- 
— „Of all the e J have ſeen 
praftifed on this voyage, that of the ſaw, 
provided the ſhip: does not labour under 


compreſſion, as it extricates the veſſel 


from confinement, ſeems to me the moſt 
: important. Perhaps, in eaſes where the 
ice may be af too great a depth for the 
2 of the ſaw, a ſeparation might 

effected. at the articulations of the 
d rs by a very N 88 ſpecies of 
"ws | 


But, 


breezes; cannot be ſuppoſed to make ſpeedy» 


eupies the ſame ſpot, but in a tran 


moſt in vivinble obſtruction yy all, i is 00 a 
preſſion; and therefore, beſides chat the 
ſhip; deſtined for the pole, ſhould be con 
ſtructed in the beſt and moſt impregna· 
ble manner, I ſhould »propoſe to have 
on board n im decked a having 
— baer ſame time light enough 
to be capable of being hoiſted an tho 
ice. With this reſource, ſhould the ſhip 

be d to the laſt misfortune, I mean 


auxiliary bark: would be pe 
ice, ab cireumſtances might require, "and 
FRY, erben Rails: liable to a fimilar acci - 
age mich e fill me, 


50 thi" Gi Goes uy 4 — — 
the ſhoals' of Nova Zembla to Am 
ſca. 2-1 790 5 TIES 11 7 i EQ” 7; "af alt 
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f ever a navigator ſhould be found 
2 enough to undertake this curious 


paſſage, he ſhould ſail towards the end 
of February, and, paſſing along the weſt 
of the German Ocean, endeavour to get 
in view of the ice by the end of March, 

in order that he may be in a ſituation 


ti avail himſelf of the firſt 2 of 
the ſhoals. This is the period of ren- 


dezvous for ſuch as are em lights in'the 


Sea - wolf fiſhery, at the iſland St. John 


Mayen; and the Spitzberg Whale fiſhers 
frequently reach the 80 of latitude, by 
the 15th or 20th of April. The ſhips 
deſtined for Davis's Straits beyond the 
latitude of 719, ſail from Europe in the 
firſt days of March, - though the place 
of their deſtination is much more ſub- 


ject to boiſterous! winds than the north 


ſeas. The month of March, therefore, 


or the beginning of April, is by no means 
too early in the ſeaſon; eſpecially if we 
confider that the moſt ſerene weather in 


thoſe regions occurs in the months of 
__ May, and ns and of what con- 
ſequence 
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| quence it is in cbis | navigation to have 


2 diſtinct view of ſurrounding objects. 
The latter part of June, and the whole of July 
and Auguſt, are chick and rainy; but then 


J am aſſured, that t voyager leaves the 


haze behind him as he riſes into a higlier 


latitude, and indeed it ſeems to confiſt 
with reafon, that as the ſun's rays di- 


miniſh in force, they ſhould: exhale a _ 2 


ey ſmaller quantity of vapour. 


On the "14th: our latitude was 73% „ 
aint o, and conſequently we had 
made ee progreſs on our return 
eaſtward. We now took in freſh water, 


which is an operation of little labour or 
difficulty. After laying the ſhip along 
fide. a bank, we opened in the ſnow a 
number of ſmall channels, which con- 


ducted the water from its courſe into 


Pools prepared to receive it; when hav- 


ing hoiſted out and filled our caſłs upon 


the ice, they were rolled back and put 


on board the ſhip. The ice is of an 


eren arne FY rade en Nan 


\ 
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My Dutchman, being ſatisfied with his car 


go of fiſh, . prepared to withdraw from t 


we ſaw John Mayen s iſland, ſituated 


fouth 3 ſouth-weſt, at the diſtance. of n 
3 The northern point of this 
iſland is in the latitude of 72%, and in 


9? zo“ weſt nee the variation of 


the needle 23% It may eaſily be diſtin- 


guiſhed by what is called Bears s Moun- 
tain, which is very high and abrupt. 


This mountain ſeems to be about two 
ſhort leagues i in circumference. at. the baſe, ä 
and its form is that of 2 ſugar, loaf, 
terminating in tuo tharp points at their . 
ridge ſeems to be | leſs. 
” ſteep towards the eaſt than towards. the 
_ weſt. It ſtands half a leag 


ague from the 
north caſt. corner of the. iſland, and 1 


ſeen at a great diſtance. In the vicinity 


of Bears's Mountain, we obſerved three | 


ſmall round hills, | St. John Mayen's ile 


is in length nine leagues, from the north. FR 


caſt to the ſouth veſt extrem) 
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dice. on his return home; and on the am. i. 


leagues in breadth, .Shipe come. 10 0 anchor 8 
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wr « pf ated: ig 
d of the air; and the ſtate of the 
weather reſembled that of a day in in autumn. 
5 the courſe of fore hours,” | however, 5 
we had ſnow, which fell in 
with the wind at north eaſt. Jur ſnow 
in the earlier 2y, AS as I have al- 
ready obſerved, imitated the down of 
caterpillar, or thin ſcales ſha 
eroſſes; While chat which fall. 


a 


a ſmall drizzling: 
Jouring fy, with. 


kde, 1} cannot regard i material 2 change 

A ati of the air as ac aceidental, hap= - 

pening 8 it dic at the. moment FFP dur 
climate * a froze 
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Wards its tail, The Cagelot, in place of 
whalebone, has forty-eight teeth, and in 


this reſ pect « differs likewiſe from the com- 


mon whale ; the teeth conſiſt of a fine ſpe- 


cies of ivory, which I; haye ſeen” employed 


as the materials*of very handſome buttons. 
Theſe three ſpecies of fiſh are {cldott e "ot | 


wi in the interior regi ons of the ice. 


This is a very diſmal climate; be 4 = 
: ſoon as the wind gets a little eaſterly, we 


are ſure to have 4 little drizzling rain; 
and though we are at times favoured with 
the ſun, the air is habitually damp, and 


much more diſagreeable to Len: felin 81 than 
; that of the i „„ ETRITHES, On ee 
Os the 24th, our latitude being 66%/ 

nd Jongi itude 60 we were nearly 5 


„anden the ſame parallel with Iceland. 
"Though the thermometer had been riſing 
ever fince we reached the open ſea in lower 


AJatitudes, our climate was by no means im- 

proved. At the iſland of Jobn Mayen, „ the 
mercury varied from 20 to 42; and here 
it to 


from 99. to 110 above froſt. In 
Nees we Prefer : a weſt to —.— 
courſe, account 1 th 5e f eney 
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but the wind ſhifting tor, the northiveſt, 
| the ſwell abated by 1 the: time we came op- 


Vere now obliged to place a candle in 
the binnacle, to ſhew us the co mp: 


ache. : Meanwhile our latitude was 620 


4 
Di * 


boundaries of the German Qccag 3 | 
gh: „ 8 — = 4 
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The wind varying little from _ 's 
er of the ſouth, we gere threatgwed b 
with a tedious paſſage. At the open - D 
ing of the coaſt of Iceland and Etlnd - 1 
iſles, , we felt the ferocious ſouth-weſt blaſts 8 
of Hudſon's: Bay and Davis's Straits. Fed: 8 


bably the bold coaſts of the above illan 
contributed to. produce a; very high, ſea; 


* * 92 


poſite to Etland. On the ziſt of July,. 
we entered the. German Ocean, and ſaw y 
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to the eaſtward than we imagined,” we 
found, to our. ſurpriſe, that we. were caſt 
from the entrance to the roads. The wind 
being 2 head, we entered the 2 uiderzee, 
by a⸗ paſſage lying between the iflatids 
Flielapd and Terſehelling, which we got 


. along fide of next day. Flieland maintains | 
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from the; laſt. of. theſe iſlands extends a 
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into the ſea. of The wind. continuing ſtill 
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and the Iſle of Arn! we entered à paſſag 
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Martiit's point, in the ſouthern extremity 
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10 the ſdutftern point of the Iſte of Arn, 
1 by far the beſt from the Sark to Guern- 
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anchor undiſturbed by the currents, and 
waited: till the return of the tide enabled 
us to proceed along the coaſt and enter the 
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admitted eafily into bociety j m dec in 5 


ort, -was enter- 
tained in all reſp! eis more like a relation 
than a ſtranger. Here is the firſt example 
1 have met with of citizens of credit and 


character formin g themſelves into a club, 


ihe obj e& of which | is to relieve ſuch of 
their members as happen to be reduced to 
necefſitous circumſtances : : into this. ſociety 
no ſeaman is admitted. The penſion granted 


to the unfortunate is proportioned to the age 


and particular deſeription of the petitioner's 8 


| caſe. 1 attached myſelf to the ſociety of the 
; Bourgeoiſie, or citizens, alone ; and was not 


2 little aſtoniſhed at the luxury obſervable 


in the richer ſort. The militia, conſiſting 


of every man able to carry arms, is under 


the beſt diſcipline ; and the people at large 


ſeem to have the ſentiments of patriotiſm 
engraven on their hearts. I cannot help, 


however, regarding the bold rocks and cur- 
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